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THE WHITE LIE, 



CHAPTER I. 

DROPPED THREADS IN A TANGLED SKEIN. 

Time may be said to fly with the wings of an 
eagle, so swift is its transit, so imperious its 
progress ; but it also resembles the king of 
birds in another aspect. Like him, it is partial 
and arbitrary in its mischievous and fatal swoops. 
Over one locality it sweeps rapidly, leaving no 
impress of its presence when its attendant 
shadows have faded ; whilst on another it darts 
furiously time after time, soaring and circling 
about it, that it may rend and devastate ad 
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libiium. This peculiarity is detected in every 
retrospect in which we indulge. Take a period 
of ten years, and whilst we find that that 
interval has dealt lightly with one family, and 
has had no eiSfect upon the hum-drum mono- 
tony which at the commencement of the decade 
characterized its fortunes, with another the case 
has been far different. Here the eagle has 
been very busy, and decimation, if not annihila- 
tion, has been the consequence. 

The Nesbits, however, had been treated 
leniently by the ruthless despot, during the 
interval which has elapsed since the reader 
parted with them. Colonel Nesbit, it is true, 
had succumbed to old age, but his declining 
years had been solaced by his sister's restitution 
of that old home in which his childhood had 
been passed. Thither, like the hare of poetry, 
he had returned to die; and now, when the 
last double was over, the old form was reached 
only to be left for ever. But he had the in- 
expressible satisfaction of being reconciled to 
Alice, and of knowing before he died that, 
however great her error had been, she was 
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nevertheless Elton Mowbray's wife; so, without 
a care, his hale old age was passed, and his 
declining years were spent, amid his flowers 
and trees, his only sorrow and sole regret 
arising from those capricious vicissitudes of 
season to which horticultural skill must some- 
times yield when unseasonable frost paralyzed, 
or mildew cankered, a choice exotic, or when 
some fell tempest lowered another veteran oak 
in the old rookery behind the Hall. 

Nevertheless had his sister survived him, she 
would doubtless have regarded him as but a 
recreant Nesbit after all, for in his case the 
old legend was reversed, as his last hours were 
spent in caring more for his soul than his feet, 
and he did not die with his shoes on. Still it 
was immaterial — he was the last of his race, the 
last male Nesbit who inhabited Leverton Hall, 
so perhaps he had a right to dispense with 
the traditions of his family, which, like other 
heirlooms, were only valuable so long as there 
were representatives to whom they could be 
bequeathed. 

At bis deaths in accordance with the old 
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lady's bequest, the whole property was divided 
between Sage and Alice, the former, who had a 
son to inherit after her, taking the estates, 
whilst the latter received an equivalent from 
the vast sums which had been invested in the 
funds, or on mortgage, and had been allowed to 
accumulate year after year with the rapidity 
and the certainty usually attendant on that 
provident policy which adds interest to principle 
simply by never spending it. 

It was just at the juncture when all these 
business transactions had been satisfactorily 
arranged, and legal documents had been signed, 
sealed, and delivered with an iteration most 
puzzling to the uninitiated, that the reader 
must a^ain visit Frickney Park, and see what 
changes time has wrought upon the place and 
its inmates during that interval of fifteen or 
sixteen years which has elapsed since he found 
its owner and his bride clandestinely secreted 
there after their elopement. 

The place itself had undergone a marvel- 
lous change, for some of old Miss Nesbit's 
money had been spent about it, and a good 
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deal of taste had been brought to bear upon, 
so as to regulate, its expenditure. Now the 
traces of decay and desolation which before 
were so conspicuous could no longer be de- 
tected about the premises. The house itself 
bad been renovated, the gardens in front of 
it had been neatly laid out, the shrubberies and 
plantations judiciously thinned, so altogether 
there was a trim, spruce look about the place 
very different to that which it presented when 
the proprietor was non-resident, or, resident, 
felt his finances too crippled for the ordinary 
outlay which country gentlemen usually take 
so much pride in lavishing upon the external 
embellishments of the old family mansion. 

To be sure, the improvements were still far 
from completion, if one might judge from the 
works which were going on near the eastern 
extremity of the building, for here enormous 
excavations had been commenced in the solid 
rock, prior to the erection of a range of con- 
servatories and hothouses, which were to be 
heated by flues issuing from a series of subter- 
ranean compartments hewn underneath. Here 
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a large staff of workmen were busily engaged, 
and, owing to the peculiar formation of the 
rock and the difficulty of cutting through the 
solid blocks of blue elvin, with the necessary 
uniformity which the work required, apparently 
had a long and laborious undertaking before 
them. Nothing at present was completed, with 
the exception of a large paved court, where 
hardy plants coidd be conveniently located when 
they had finished flowering, and were no longer 
available for ornamental purposes ; and this 
communicated with the main gardens behind 
through a sloping tunnel which led directly to 
the gardener's cottage. Altogether the design 
was very elaborate, and when finished promised 
to be an arrangement very convenient and very 
complete. 

Within, the house was handsomely furnished, 
giving one the impression that taste bad not 
been sacrificed for show, nor comfort been com- 
promised in the desire for effect. The old 
paintings, which of yore were either cracked 
with the rays of the sun, or so covered with 
mildew from the damp as to leave the impres* 
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sion of every finger that furtively glided over 
their surface, either from an ignorant propensity 
of manipulating what they admire, so common 
to Englishmen, or from a less venial predilection 
for sheer mischief, which is the characteristic 
of not a few — all these trophies of the past, and 
mnemonic emblems of family pride, had been 
well restored, and presented on the wainscoted 
walls the usual assortment of grim knights in 
purple armour, and lackadaisical ladies in azure 
demivests trimmed with lace. Certainly that 
house was at all events well appointed, and 
everything within it tastefully arranged and 
properly cared fbr, and if happiness as a rule 
presides over establishments where wealth and 
luxury gratify each wish almost before it 
sissumes a definite shape, it ought by all^ means 
to have been the presiding genius of Frickney 
Park. 

But with Elton Mowbray and his wife hap- 
piness was a thing of the past The rapture 
of that fierce, ardent affection which was so 
imperious as to defy criticism, and so selfish 
as to scoff at consequences, had long ago sub- 
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sided. It had faded away slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, from that day in which they con- 
spired together to hide their secret at the 
Hermitage. There they had sown the first 
seeds of discord, there they had scattered them 
lavishly when the romance of their clandestine 
union was still reminding them of their mutual 
sacrifice, and subordinating every other con- 
sideration to their mutual love ; but now, inas- 
much as bright poetic visions of ecstacy had 
melted away like snowflakes before the sun, 
when those stern realities of life, suspicion, 
repining, poignant regrets, and tearful expos- 
tulations, had worn away their gloss and re- 
vealed their inanity, Elton Mowbray and Alice 
were reaping as they had sown, and their 
harvest was an untoward combination of bitter 
retrospect and dark forebodings. 

Probably the delicate organization of the 
human mind is never so shattered and dis- 
located as it is by reaction — by those great 
tod subversive changes, be they from happiness 
to misery, or even conversely, from woe to bliss, 
which steal upon us unexpectedly, and over- 
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whelm US without warning. Many can bear 
misery. All of us fancy we can bear happiness ; 
but the shock — the sudden transition from one 
to the other — the crash which upsets one set of 
combinations and abruptly substitutes another 
in their stead — the wrench which perforce drags 
us away from old associations, and calls other 
energies into play than those which from custom 
work evenly and, comparatively-speaking, with 
little friction, for we are used to them ; these 
are phases harder to endure than the real alter- 
nations themselves, whether good or evil, to 
which they are conducive. 

And with Alice Mowbray there had been a 
great and terrible reaction. She had loved 
impetuously, too well, in fact, for her own 
happiness — for love and happiness are both 
unstable when founded on the selfish caprice 
that first tempts and then derides our weakness. 
Unquestionably she had been infatuated, and 
her love had been nothing more or less than 
sheer idolatry, but the idol was shattered now, 
and she wondered, as she surveyed the brittle 
fragments, that she had ever worshipped a 
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creation so unsubstantial and evanescent. Alas ! 
idolatry is always blind, when devotees are too 
impulsive to define obligations, or too 2ealous 
to wait for a correct indication of what it 
teaches or whither it leads. Then all that 
remains is the expectation that time may prove 
the iconodast which reason has refused to be. 

Tliese were the lessons Alice Mowbray had 
already learnt, and now as she sat in her hand- 
somely furnished parlour, apparently occupied 
with her embroidery, their details obtruded 
themselves on her solitude, and as she pondered 
on her past career would assail her heart with 
dark regrets and bitter repinings. She was not, 
however, fated on this occasion to indulge in 
much retrospect, for the door presently opened, 
and her husband entered. 

" Here's a letter for you," he said, handing 
her the missive in question, whilst he seated 
himself at the table, and proceeded to open his 
6wn correspondence, with the languid air of a man 
who is in the habit of receiving advertisements by 
every post to guide him in that peculiar line of 
embellishment or improvement in which he is 
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then engaged, for tradesmen seem to know by 
intuition when the greenhouse wants a beating ap- 
paratus, or the laundry requires another mangle, 
or the stable new mangers, and, of course, puff 
off their own patents as the best and newest 
inventions. Elton Mowbray, in fact, read his 
letters as if he was supremely indifferent about 
their contents. 

Not so Alice. Her wan face was lighted up, 
and her eye kindled with something like enthu- 
siasm as she pored over the closely written sheets 
that met her earnest glance when the envelope 
was opened, and the change that came over 
her was so marked that even her husband ob- 
served it, and commented on it in that semi^ 
cynical manner which husbands assume when 
they are not exactly pleased, but have no con- 
venient excuse for appearing out of temper. 

" So you are in a merry mood to-day,*' be 
said : '^ 'Tis something quite new. Anything 
in the shape of births, deaths, marriages, or 
scandal to brighten you up so ? It must be 
one of these, for they exhaust a lady's budget 
of news." 
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"It's nothing of the sort," she calmly 
answered. " My letter is from Sage, and she 
simply tells me that she is coming here next 
week to spend a few days with me*'* 
^ "Here I What the deuce is up now? 
Something in the wind to make her volunteer a 
visit." 

" She does not volunteer it, I wrote and 
asked her to come." 

" Indeed ! You don't want a nurse, I 
presume ?" 

"No; but I want a friend." 
" You used to say it was a husband's prero- 
gative to be that ; but it appears these high- 
flown notions have evaporated with the good 
looks you once possessed." 

" Yes, most probably," she answered, very 
bitterly ; " but if I did express myself in a 
childish manner, I had a childlike confidence in 
the one to whom I spoke." 

" Which is tantamount to saying that you 
have n't it now," he contemptuously retorted. 

"Elton!" she flashed out; "your cold, 
supercilious taunts are terribly trying : but you 
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well know that every change in me you have 
brought upon yourself. I gave myself to you 
body and soul, and you, notwithstanding all 
your promises, what with your horses and your 
dogs, and that everlasting Curtis, never come 
near me day after day, and I may add, week 
after week." 

" And when I do, I don't find much induce- 
ment to come again, I can tell you. Incessant 
whining don't suit me, and never did/' 

" Then you should not cause it ; treat me as 
a wife should be treated ; do not neglect me as 
you have done of late, and I will strive to do 
my duty as a wife, though the memory of my 
fatal connivance in your scheme must ever haunt 
me and embitter my life." 

" What, still harping on the old string ! I 
had hoped by this time it had been worn out." 

" Yes, still the same old string," she replied, 
bursting into tears. " I am a mother," she 
continued, when they had somewhat subsided ; 
' " but a mother's joys have never been mine. 
My child appeared like a little golden gleam in 
a dark horizon, and then faded away before it 
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had brightened its mother's heart, leaving 
behind it no bright memories, no sunny in* 
fluence to dispel the clouds that are there as 
dark and dense as ever/' 

" When will you have done with this non- 
sense, Alice ?" he savagely answered. " Have 
I not told you years ago, and reiterated the 
assurance time after time, until I am tired of 
doing so, that the child died shortly after it was 
taken away from you ?" 

" I know you have said so repeatedly, and I 
feel sure you really believe that to be the case," 
she answered very gendy; "but what proof 
have you ? how do you know that you yourself 
have not been imposed on ?" 

" You know as well as I do," he answered in 
accents slightly mollified — for gentleness will 
win its way with the most rugged natures, 
whether they admit it or no ; " for Curtis went 
himself and saw the old nurse, and hatd it from 
her by word of mouth that the child undoubt- 
edly died years ago. I could not do more, 
could I?" 
* That was not the point which in her opinion 
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required solution. His actions and motives 
were alike indifferent to that mother's hearty 
which even now, after the expiration of so many 
years of self-reproach and mental conflicti 
ardently and intensely yearned to be resolved on 
the one momentous subject — her child's fate ; 
so her reply altogether evaded any collusive 
sympathy with his complacency, and strictly 
confined him to the original issue. 

" But I am not satisfied with verbal proof," 
she said. " Surely there must be documentary 
evidence of the fact — a 'registry of death, or, 
at all events, of burial, as in other places." 

" No doubt," he rephed, with an affectation 
of candour, which had more weight with her 
than any arguments he could advance ; for with 
her, as with most wives, premises and conclu- 
sions availed little in comparison with the tone 
of voice which conveyed them, or the play of 
the mouth which attended their utterance. 
" But you must be aware," he profceeded, " that 
in this particular case there are insuperable 
difficulties to my procuring a valid and reliable 
testimony of what we require." 
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'*! did not know of any difficulties. By 
merely writing to the dergymani or registrar, 
and enclosing the proper fee with the correct 
date of the burial, you will get by return of 
post either yea or nay to your inquiries." 

He saw his advantage, but did not betray the 
fact that he did so by his answer. On the con- 
trary, it was framed with an admirable pretence 
of yielding the point for which she contended. 
He wished to pacify her for ulterior reasons of 
his own which had no bearing upon the present 
controversy, and if he could do so by a show 
of deference to her opinion in matters, which 
not being feasible in themselves, could not be 
influenced by his apparent complicity, he was 
satisfied that he would do a very good stroke 
of business at a very small outlay. 

" Gladly and willingly will I do this at once," 
he replied, and his words vibrated on her heart 
with a thrill of pleasure that it had not known 
for many a weary day ; " but you must supply 
me with the name of the child for which I must 
make inquiries." 

The change from joyous expectancy to 
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poignant, uncompromising despair is a spectacle 
that few can calmly witness. The silent misery 
then traced in every feature — the abrupt sub- 
sidence of those furtive gleams of real feeling 
which flit across the countenance, and which, 
though externally revealed, are but indications of 
the light and shade within — the substitution in 
their stead of that cold, stolid expression which 
tells its own dark tale of hope paralyzed and 
energy congealed, these are revelations from the 
soul more terrible, inasmuch as they are surer 
criteria of absorbing anguish, than the wildest 
outbreaks of the most passionate emotion. 

Elton Mowbray, to a certain extent, found 
this to be the case. Even his callous heart 
felt a pang somewhat akin to reluctance, 
when he saw the effect his words had produced 
upon his wife, as their real significance fully 
dawned upon her. She sat silent and motionless, 
so silent that it would have been a relief to him 
to witness those tearful expostulations in which 
she usually found solace for her misery and a 
refuge from his coolness ; but no, there were 
no tears visible now, the floodgates were frozen 
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and the accumulating tide of surging anguish 
was for a time arrested. 

Really frightened, he sprang to her side. 
"Come, Alice," he entreated, with a slight 
attempt at the old fondling, which in the bright 
days when he won her heart would have sent 
the blood tingling through it, and have made 
her cheeks beam with a triumphant glow of 
genuine happiness, but now — alas ! sixteen or 
seventeen years of matrimonial honey have a 
cloying, if not a sedative, effect upon human 
nature — it was utterly unnoticed, or if noticed, 
it had lost its persuasive power, for it evoked no 
answer, no sympathy, no recognition. Still the 
same cold, fixed gaze, the same marble ex- 
pression of icy indifference. 

" Alice, dearest Alice !" he persisted ; for he 
was terrified at her rigid expression, and the 
momentary idea, that perchance reason had been 
strained and dislocated beneath the severe 
tension to which her overwrought susceptibilities 
had been recently subjected, cast a darkling 
shade upon his imagination, though it failed to 
penetrate his heart; ^'come, now don't take 
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on SO ; we will see what can be done, if you 
wiD only cheer up and be yourself again." 

Herself again, forsooth I Could he wield a 
magician's wand, and steep that mother's heart 
Jn oblivion of the past? Could he blot out 
from her memory the moaning cry of that 
helpless infant which had nestled on her bosom, 
only to be torn from it and sent forth a tiny 
voyager on the floods of life, whither she knew 
not, but with no love to shield it from danger 
she knew well ? Could he obliterate from her 
brow the seams which care had seared there, or 
eradicate from her conscience the sting which 
was ever rankling beneath it ? Until he could 
work these miracles, regrets and expostulations 
would be unavailing, and comments upon her 
conduct nugatory and useless. 

Had he addressed a lay figure, chiselled from 
marble, his endearments and his words could 
not have met with a colder reception. Indeed, 
Alice heard them not. True, she had not 
fainted, — true, her ear, like her heart, was still 
open to impressions from without; but the key- 
note had not yet been struck, which could 
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vibrate through them both. There was an 
absorption of all her powers and a concentration 
of the whole energy of her nature, and her 
whole range of thought upon one definite 
object ; and until some delicate touch of sym- 
pathy had found it out, she was isolated and 
fenced on all sides against every other impres- 
sion. Alas ! her great life-long woe was now 
realised to its fullest extent. Nothing but an 
identity with it had any power to assuage its 
complicated and yet refined experiences. 

At length, by chance, he blundered on the 
sole expedient which could rouse her from that 
lethargy which had settled on her since despair 
preponderated and crushed the one last hope to 
which she had ever clung. 

"What if the child should still be alive, Alice?" 
he gently whispered ; and that question, though it 
belied his previous assertion, in all human pro- 
bability effected a cure, where expostulations and 
arguments, entreaties, and strictures would have 
alike failed. 

We have all seen the miraculous^ almost in- 
stantaneous change which in spring bursts forth 
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upon the face of Nature, when, after the dry east 
wind has puckered it, a genial shower descends, 
like heavenly balm, to refresh and renovate 
the shrivelled victims of the blast — either the 
grass which it has made flaccid and blackened, 
or the young shoots which it has shaved with a 
keen cut, or bruised with still ruder violence. 
Just such a change came over Alice Mowbray 
when she heard her husband's vague suggestion. 
The galvanic battery was sure and efficacious, 
for it was applied to the heart, and flred by a 
ruthless hand. 

" What !" she exclaimed, staring wildly round 
her, as if awakened from a long but troubled 
slumber. *' Alive, did you say? O, God, I 
thank thee !" 

And then the tears came hot and blinding, 
but she did not try to staunch them, they were 
a magic anodyne for her troubled spirit, its only 
luxury ; and as they fell freely, by degrees her 
mind regained its wonted tone, and shrank back 
timid and retiring from that frightful chasm on 
whose brink it had been lingering, spell-bound 
and fascinated. As Elton Mowbray dimly 
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fancied, his wife's reason had had a narrow 
escape ; those tears, however, saved her. But 
for them, the strain upon her mental faculties 
would have been too tight, too severe ; without 
their lubricating influence elasticity would have 
been exhausted and disruption certain. Tears, 
however aggressive against female loveliness 
and masculine determination, may be sometimes 
necessary, either as exponents of what we 
really feel or as guardians of what we want 
to conceal. They are equally available as 
weapons or as foils. But, in Alice's case, they 
were essential, for they parried a foe to which 
she would have otherwise succumbed : and if 
not trenchant and offensive, as such ebullitions 
are sometimes meant to be, they proved, what 
is far better, admirably protective and salutary. 

Nor did Elton fail to recognise the precise 
obligations which the present emergency de- 
manded. By that kind of intuitive tact which 
fear sometimes calls into play when love refuses 
to co-operate, he saw he must humour her in 
that peculiar fancy which was now paramount, 
so, disguising the impatience he naturally felt at 
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having to give in to what he considered an un- 
toward display of feminine caprice, he spoke to 
her very calmly and very kindly. 

" Alice," he said ; " you have a perfect right to 
be certified on this subject, and to insist on 
having proof plain and positive of what at 
present is a mere allegation. Only show me 
how I must act, and I will most willingly be 
guided by your suggestions." 

" What of Arthur? Will not he help us ?" 
she timidly inquired. 

" No, he won't do at all !" he answered 
quickly. " That would be a false move, indeed, 
for he and Sage must not have their suspicions 
excited. Now, Til tell you what's best. Til 
go straight off myself and fish out the old 
nurse, and have the matter settled one way or 
another. Now will that suit you ?" 

"That is what I have long wished," she 
replied ; " if I could only be certain." Here she 
hesitated, and seemed somewhat confused, so he 
came to her rescue, with a guess at the suppressed 
proviso, which defined it almost as accurately as 
her own words could have done. 
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'' CertuD that I will tell you the truth about 
my discoveries, you would say ; keep nothing 
back, in fact — isn't that it ?" 

" Yes, Elton, it is. The whole truth without 
reservation, even if it is fatal to my happiness, 
is what I require/' 

"You shall have it," he answered frankly; 
'' hut will you be equally candid and explicit 
with rae? Will you in return make me a 
promise, and keep it at all hazards ?" 

" Let me hear what it is, and I will tell you." 

*' Simply that you will never communicate 
this matter to Percival or your sister. Swear 
to me that you will never incidentally even allude 
to the topic in their presence, and I am yours 
to do your bidding, and to set about it at once.'' 
• " Elton, I need not swear, but I faithfully 
promise never to consult either Sage or Arthur 
on the subject, or to make them parties to our 
distressing secret." 

"That's quite sufficient. Now I will make 
arrangements to start without delay. I will go 
to Bannerley direct, and cross-examine Mrs. 
Cowling, and then the whole affair will be 
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settled. If the child really died, as she wrote 
and certified that it did, the parish register will 
doubtless bear out her assertion, and you, I 
suppose, will be satisfied if I bring you an 
authenticated copy of the document." 

" Yes, more satisfied, but not quite ! Elton, 
I should like to go myself and see her, and then 
I know I could find out all I desire. A 
mother's instinct, perhaps, would prompt in- 
quiries which would — would probably escape 
your notice, or appear too trivial to one less 
interested than I am." 

" Oh that's quite out of the question," he 
answered quickly. But then, seeing the dis- 
tressed expression which developed itself on her 
countenance when she heard this summary re-» 
jection of her wish, he decided on a compromise 
which would ostensibly yield the point, and yet 
in effect keep the result in his own hands, for 
he still remembered his first interview with 
the H owlet, and the extreme avidity with which 
she clutched his proffered bribe, and he argued 
that she would doubtless now be accessible to 
the same influence, and be prolix or reticent in 
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ber communications, as he madq it her interest 
to be either one or the other. It is but a 
question of pounds, Khillings, and pence, he 
thought, and he was prepared to pay hand- 
somely for a solution of his wife's doubts, 
provided they were solved in his own way. 
Like other men with interested motives in the 
background, he was extremely anxious to appear 
fair, and open, and candid, as long as he was 
certain that he held the wires in his own hand, 
and could shift the puppets where he liked, and 
as he listed, through each varied scene of 
duplicity, without betraying the motive power 
which impelled them, or the secret designs 
which wielded it. So he bent over his wife and 
kissed her with some of the old fervour, and 
whispered gaily as he detected the strange look, 
partly of wonder, partly of gratitude, on the 
recurrence of an endearment now well nigh for- 
gotten and obsolete — "You shall go to Bannerley, 
Alice, and see the nurse for yourself, and subject 
her to every imaginable question that your heart 
may devise, or your solicitude deem expedient, 
and now answer me — are you happier now ?" 
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No words conveyed her reply, but that burn- 
ing, passionate kiss was far more eloquent. It 
told him that again she trusted him, trusted 
him as only a woman can trust, in spite of past 
negligence, and in defiance of old experiences. 
Another tale it also told, which he might have 
learned before, had he taken the trouble to read 
the teeming volume of fears and regrets which, 
though at his elbow, he practically overlooked. 
It revealed to him the assurance, that the one 
great sin in which he had tempted her collusion, 
had not been obliterated from her remembrance 
by the lapse of years. No ! its poignant regrets 
and desolating emotions still reigned supreme 
over Alice Mowbray's memory. There was a 
life-blight, which love and kindness might 
assuage, but were powerless to remove, slowly 
enveloping her heart. It was there deeply- 
seated and tenacious, gathering vigour from lack 
of sympathy, and overwhelming energy from the 
condensed thought which brooded over it. * Her 
contrition was no transient desultory feeling, 
acute, it may be, at certain seasons, and spas- 
modic under the influence of some intermittent 
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excitement : it was ever present to her heart, 
adding to-day's remorse to vesUTday's repinings, 
with the knowledge that to-morrow's reckoning 
will increase the score. 

Elton Mowbray, however, if he thought at all 
about the past, viewed it in quite a different 
light. With him the congratulatory recogni- 
tion of a successful scheme entirely thrust aside 
the minor details of penitential obligations. 
He had made a bold venture, and had so far 
been fortunate in his calculations, so he had 
nothing to regret, except his wife's folly in 
raking up old reminiscences which had far 
better be forgotten. If he could only keep her 
quiet, there was no reason why he should either 
fret about the past or dread the future, and 
this was the result which, with a little skilful 
manipulation of divergent interests, he hoped 
would ensue from her projected visit to Ban- 
nerley. He had good cards in his hands, and 
he fancied he knew how to play them without 
losing a trick. 

When, then, Alice looked timidly into his 
dark eyes, if haply she might read there an 
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indication of the answer she might expect to 
htr query, when she asked, " When noay I go ?" 
she was agreeably surprised to find the usual 
frown softened down, and to hear a reply which, 
if not very definite, was at all events very 
conciliatory. 

" You may go when you please, only next 
week, remember, I have an engagement in town 
which will keep me there two or three days. 
After that I am at your service." 

" Ah ! next week is out of the question," 
she replied, " for then Sage will be here. But 
why are you going to town again ?" she pre- 
sently asked, for a dark suspicion fiitted across 
her mind, that, after all, his display of acquies- 
cence was merely meant as a cloak for some 
design on which he had resolved, and that the 
visit to town was a conventional excuse for 
obtaining the delay and opportunity necessary 
to develop it. 

" Business, Alice," he replied in the offhand 
manner with which he usually alluded to thai; 
subject ; " I had wished to have consulted you 
on the matter, but you look too delicate just 
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now to be bothered about investments and 
mortgages, &c., &c/' 

" Oh, if that's all," she answered with a sigh 
of relief, " I am quite ready to hear all about 
it. It will act as a sedative, and take off my 
attention from other things," she added, Ibut 
the forced smile belied her assertion, and testi- 
fied that the effort which caused its display was 
unnatural and constrained* 

" If you are equal to the task of hearing, of 
course I am game to tell you ; but I know you 
hate business as much I do, so I won't bother 
you until I see you are stronger." 

Her keen perception saw at once that he 
had some request or disclosure to make in 
which he was extremely interested. Hence the 
novel display of concern for her feelings 1 the 
unusual respect to her opinion I the studied 
deference to her convenience I Had he come 
to her^ with a plain, unvarnished statement of 
his wishes, it could not have been more con- 
clusive to her mind, than his blundering at- 
tempts at present sympathy, that he had set 
his heart on some matter which he wished to 
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reveal, and with which he was anxious that 
she herself should be favourably impressed. 
A few hours before, and all his hints would 
have been thrown away, or at least would have 
elicited no sign of recognition, beyond the bare 
acknowledgment that she saw through his de- 
signs, and had no intention of being implicated 
in them. But now all this hard, callous in- 
difference to his wishes had melted beneath 
that gladsome, genial ray of light which broke 
in upon her heart, when she heard the words, 
" Alice, you shall go to Bannerley and see the 
nurse for yourself/* They called into existence 
some of the bright old feelings of happier days, 
and it was with a genuine desire to meet his 
wishes that she replied — 

" I am better and stronger now, Elton, than 
I have been for some time, and will gladly hear 
any business communications at once." 

" Well then, you must have your own way I 
suppose. I am going to town to receive Hay- 
ward's mortgage for you. It's to be paid off, 
you know, and as it's a good rattling sum 
of some twenty thousand pounds, I wish to 
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know your intentions about its ultimate io- 
vestment." 

" My intentions are very easily expressed/' 
she gently answered; "tell nae your wishes, 
Eiton, and then both of us will know what my 
intentions are." 

Ue stared at her with considerable surprise, 
for on every previous occasion when the matter 
had been mooted, she had met his advances 
with chilling indiflference, or that testy impa- 
tience which refuses to listen to explanations ; 
but the change in her demeanour was now so 
marked that he replied without evasion — 

"If you ask me what I wish, I shoiUd 
exceedingly like to pay off the mortgage on this 
place." 

" Do so, by all means. How much is it ?" 

" Principal and interest about seventeen thou- 
sand pounds ?" 

" Then as far as I have any voice in the 
matter, let it be paid at once. To whom is it 
due?", 

" To our neighbour, Foster of LufEncot, who 
has always had an eye upon the acres. He will 
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be sold DOW when he has the money forth- 
coming instead of a foreclosure/' 

" Then, as you are going to town, please to 
manage this at once, and regain the estate from 
Mr. Foster." 

So it was settled, and the interview which 
commenced so portentously, ended satisfactorily 
— for both ? Yes for both, inasmuch as Alice 
had at length obtained her husband's acquies- 
cence in her projected visit to Bannerley, and 
he had redeemed his patrimony by a concession 
which cost him very little to make, and even 
less, he hoped, to carry out. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE MASKED JOURNEY. 



Elton Mowbray did not defer for any length 
of time his projected journey to London, inas- 
much as he started by an early train on the 
following day, and caught the express at the 
Middleton Junction. His business, however, 
did not occupy him nearly the time he assumed 
or pretended it would, for a few hours sufficed 
for its completion, and he had a satisfactory 
interval to spare for a quiet dinner at the 
" Junior United Service Club '* before ordering 
a cab to convey him to the station. It was 
Paddinglon this time, and not Waterloo Bridge, 
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to which he drove, and it was a ticket to Exeter 
that he took by the night mail ; and at Exeter 
he arrived in due course, to snatch a few hours 
of fragmentary matutinal sleep before starting 
westward by the solitary mail coach which was 
" on the road " in that direction. 

As he journeyed along through the fine 
scenery for which that part of Devonshire is 
justly celebrated, it must be confessed that the 
undulations of hill and dale, bisected at irregular 
intervals with fences of the most complex 
variety, and picturesquely wooded, did not seem 
to occupy his attention or call forth his com- 
ments. He sat on the box, it is true, and 
might have been amused, if not edified, by the 
remarks of his companion on the near wheeler's 
pedigree, or the points of the bright bay with 
the long tail, or the history of the rise and fall 
of the good old coaching days, as illustrated by 
the experiences of the weather-beaten specimen 
of a species now, alas ! extinct, that sat beside 
him. But no, Elton Mowbray was too much 
occupied by his own thoughts, to admire the 
landscape, or with his cigar, to talk much with 

3—2 
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the coachman. These thoughts were of a varied 
complexion, partly congratulatory, partly retro- 
spective, with just that shade of foreboding 
which, in spite of himself, a man ever feels, 
however pachydermatous his conscience may 
be, when he is engaged in a career of duplicity, 
or when he seeks to make expediency explain 
away a recognized and well-defined duty. 

For a long time the one great wish of his life 
had been to redeem his patrimony. The mort- 
gage was a heavy one, and the mortgagee the 
hereditary rival of the Mowbray family. No- 
thing but an imperious necessity had induced 
him to stoop so far as to accept a pecuniary 
obligation from the scion of a stock whose 
traditional policy towards his own had been 
merely a repetition of those dynastic prejudices 
which of old kept the Jew in a state of per- 
petual hot water with the Samaritan. When, 
therefore, his wife willingly fell into his views 
with respect to the ultimate investment of 
Hayward's mortgage, he found the great diffi- 
culty practically and instantaneously solved, to 
meet which he had been for years harbouring 
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many an abortive scheme, and on their failure 
had listlessly left to chance the arrangement 
which his financial combinations were unable to 
elaborate. No wonder, then, that he was 
elated with his review of the present crisis. 
No wonder that he congratulated himself on 
the dexterity with which he had moulded his 
wife's fears to his own purposes, and out of her 
presentiments had evoked an issue which he 
had long before given up as hopeless. Still 
there were on the otherwise cloudless horizon 
which met his scrutiny little filmy, fleecy, hand- 
like clouds, whence the weatherwise derive 
prognostications of moment - prophetic symbols 
of those untoward storms which make havoc of 
human forethought, and uproot the matured 
plans on which it pride^s itself. What if, despite 
the evidence which had heretofore satisfied him, 
the nurse had played him false, and had, either 
by some accident which her precautions had 
not guarded against, or through some design 
which had a speculative application to himself, 
neglected to carry out her part of the original 
compact? What if she had been merely an 
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accessary to the fact of concealment, without 
being the prime agent in that diabolical crime 
concerning which there had been a tacit, if not 
an expressed, understanding between the con- 
tracting parties ? If indeed the child was still 
alive, and was likely at some subsequent period 
to discover its lineage and assert its identity, 
there could be no telling where the compli- 
cations would cease: and the utter, helpless 
degradation to himself which such a discovery 
must necessarily involve, loomed forth before 
his distempered imagination with vivid distinct- 
ness. 

To be sure tlie situation was not a very 
agreeable one, and the climax it entailed would 
be something akin to the extraction of teeth 
without the solacing medium of chloroform, or 
some other anodyne equally efBcacious. Reno- 
vated Frickney and its fair acres redeemed from 
the hand of the spoiler, would be a standing 
memorial of the virtue attached to a long purse, 
but a lasting jibe against the man who made an 
investment on the sic vos non vobis principle, 
or, to use stronger language, who spent bis 
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neighbour's money to embellish his own estate. 
Every glance at the old pictures, or the superb 
furniture, or the ancillary improvements, both 
within and without the mansion, would suggest 
visions of retributive justice, if not of actual 
restitution: and Elton Mowbray was not the 
man to view complacently an abrupt descent 
on the ladder of ambition after he had plodded 
up to the summit with stern resolve and un- 
flagging perseverance. In fine, the prospect 
had its gloomy features, though the retrospect 
was bright and satisfactory, for if the question 
of refunding the money he had derived through 
his wife were ever mooted, by the discovery 
of the actual contingency for which Miss Nesbit's 
will has expressly provided, he knew he would 
be in a far worse plight than he ever was before ; 
and even presuming the Percivals would forego 
the advantage thus offered for their acceptance, 
out of deference to their real affection for Alice, 
this alternative was scarcely less palatable than 
the utter ruin which the strict interpretation of 
the testamentary document portended. So 
Elton . Mowbray ruminated as he sat upon the 
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box of her Majesty's Mail, aud it certainly is 
not a wonderful coincidence that mental abstrac- 
tion, of this peculiar caste, shut his eyes to very 
lovely scenery, and his ears to thread- bare plati- 
tudes during the greater part of his journey 
from Exeter to Bannerley. 

But Bannerley was reached at last by the aid 
of a hired dog-cart after the mail had dropped the 
gloomy traveller at a cross-road, where a solitary 
pot-house, rather dilapidated and very dirty, 
belied the assertion that here could be obtained 
" Good Accommodation for Man and Beast," 
Long before the stilty horse drew up with a 
sudden jerk, that well-nigh snapped the breech- 
ing, before the " Bettenson Arms," Elton Mow- 
bray had resolved on the course of action he 
nneant to pursue. Secrecy, of course, was one 
great object which must be obtained at all 
hazards ; aud from the experience he had had 
of country villages and provincial gossip, he 
came to the conclusion that there was a good 
deal of truth about the old adage, that " the 
most public is the most private," and that 
the best way of circumventing the curiosity of 
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the world is either to court it by publicity, 
or to brave it by a show of well -sustained 
effrontery. 

So he strode into the bar, and publicly 
announced that he required accommodation for 
a couple of days, averring that he had heard a 
'flaming account about the scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood, and was anxious to judge for himself 
whether or no its pretensions had been over- 
rated. Then he sat down on the settle and 
talked consequentially to the landlord, and asked 
most pertinent questions after the manner of a 
practical tourist, and attracted the attention of 
the beer-drinking fraternity, who dropped in for 
a quart or so about supper time, and to talk 
over the news of the day, which were usually 
retailed at Bannerley a fortnight or more after 
date. Thus, on the following morning it was 
well known from one end of the straggling 
village to the other, how a stranger had arrived 
the night before, who was crazy about sea 
views, and maiden hair fern, white sparstones, 
and other geological strata, and who seemed 
exceedingly interested about ornithological pur- 
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suits, inasmuch as he had made sundry inquiries 
about guillemots and puflSns, and wished to 
know whether they bred in the cliffs, and 
whether it was possible to obtain a Cornish 
chough's egg, or a good specimen of the crested 
cormorant. The consequence was that when 
Elton passed through the village en route, not 
to the Howlet's Crag, but to the cliffs, whither 
other visitors were 4n the habit of resorting, 
people stared at him, without a doubt; but 
inasmuch as he was the exponent of a recog- 
nised idiosyncracy, they did not trouble their 
heads about the course he pursued, or the 
whim that suggested it. It was merely 
another of the gentlefolk riding his hobby, and 
he was quite welcome to do so for what they 
cared. He was quite free and open about his 
business, consequently he might come and go 
when and where he liked without exciting more 
than a quiet sneer at the scientific researches 
with which he was presumed to be identified. 
Nothing like candour to impose upon credulity, 
or a brazen face to avert suspicion. 

The village of Banncrley was somewhat im- 
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proved since Elton's last visit to the neighbour- 
hood. Now there were symptoms of some 
educational progress, for a national school was 
in process of construction, and there were a 
few new cottages, which constrasted oddly with 
the antique gables and granite muUions that 
characterised the majority of the very poor and 
timeworn houses, dotted about without uni- 
formity on either side of the broad thoroughfare, 
prematurely dignified with the name of a street 
by provincial assurance. He took all this in, 
as he sauntered towards the cliffs ; but still it 
must be admitted that even now Bannerley pre- 
sented a far from prepossessing appearance to 
one who was accustomed to the neat and trim 
hamlets in the immediate vicinity of those great 
proprietors, who study the social welfare of their 
dependents, and find in the long run that it is 
the surest economy to make them comfortable. 
It was not a deserted village by any means, for 
children and pigs, ducks and donkeys, were 
swarming in all directions, with a total disregard 
of sanitary precautions ; but, as may be ex- 
pected from the heterogeneous combination 
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of bipeds aDd quadrupeds, and the perfect 
fineedom from rpstrainl in which they indulged, 
it was extremely dirty — so much so that 
EltoD was not sorry to exchange the disagree- 
abk associations connected with it for the purer 
atmosphere and brighter prospect of the cliffs 
beyond. 

Here the scenery amply repaid him for his 
morning stroll. Bannerley rocks were well 
known to tourists and artists, but Elton Mow - 
bray had never seen them before ; and perhaps 
no hi j: her tribute was ever paid to their beauty 
than the involuntary exclamation of surprise 
which escaped him as he reached a rocky head* 
land, to which, as being likely to command an 
extensive sea view, he had, with the intuitive 
discrimination so peculiar to the British sight- 
seer, directed his footsteps. He was not parti- 
cularly accessible to impressions of thb nature 
and, farther than this* his mind was already me- 
occupied with associations far firom consonant 
with their development, so something out of the 
common order was required to arrest his atten- 
tion; and unquestionably the features of the 
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landscape which he then surveyed corresponded 
with this exceptional character. 

The rocky gorge which ran from Bannerley 
to the sea, in a direction parallel to that which 
he had taken through the fields above, was so 
shut in and overlapped by the precipitous and 
almost perpendicular nature of the ground on 
either side as to present, all along the route, the 
appearance of a continuity of rocks without 
any valley intervening to break their uniformity ; 
but from the vantage spot he now occupied he 
could decry the outlines of the village behind, 
with its tumble-down houses, quaint and soft 
from their dilapidation and antiquity, and at the 
same time command the serpentine windings of 
the picturesque ravine that lay beneath him. At 
the head of it stood the village parsonage, pre- 
tentious with ornamental flower-pots, containing 
scarlet geraniums, then in bloom, fixed upon a 
wall where they could be seen and attract the 
attention of passers-by to the horticultural skill 
of the reverend proprietor. It was a pleasant 
looking place was that parsonage, with its ivy- 
dad walls and weird sycamores. There was i^ 
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lazy, dreamy look, too, about the green lawn, 

that sloped down to the silvery brook interlacing 

the garden, which contrasted vigorously with 

the bold and defiant rocks below it, or the still 

wilder moorland in the back-ground. But there 

were other contrasts even yet more strong and 

vivid, for white Aylesbury ducks were waddling 

about the afore-named lawn, and high above 

them, suspended in the air, so stationary, that 

it appeared a brown doud merely against the 

blue heaven, a saucy kestrel took a bird's eye view 

of eacb sunny spot where field-mice love to bask, 

and the notes of a solitary Guinea Fowl, who, 

perched upon a house-top, bemoaned her widow- | 

hood, relieved the shrill screams of the sea gulls, 

and the booming monotone of a pair of ravens, ' 

who croaked gloomily in their transit from one j 

headland to another. But the ravine itself was 

a perfect gem. Through it a sparkling brook I 

crept stealthily along ; so hurried and yet, quiet j 

were its movements, that it seemed anxious to ' 

leave the bustle and stir of the rude world I 

behind it, and not attract attention as it did so ; | 

and then it opened out into a tiny pond, where ' 
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a flock of geese were eporting with antics of the 
sedatest type; and then on again through a 
narrow sluice it passed an old mill; but deso- 
lation seemed to reign there, for the wheel was 
gone; and thence its silvery thread could be 
traced through a gleaming zigzag, wherein 
capricious efforts to undermine each bank that 
thwarted it merely increased the angle of declen- 
sion, so futile were they against the scarped 
rocks of that bleak coast ; and then onwards, 
ever onwards, dancing merrily and glistening 
cheerily as it neared its home, the rivulet was 
lost in a wild cascade which dashed impetuously 
amid a fringe of speckled mimulus down the 
sheer precipice into the white foam of the 
ocean. 

Bannerley, however, was the glory of that 
coast, and *' The Island " was the glory of 
Bannerley. An island merely in name, for it 
was accessible from the land side to pedestrians 
whose nerves were well strung, and whose brains 
did not grow dizzy from the strain inseparable 
from their unwonted location upon a precarious 
elevation, it revealed the battlemented ruins of a 
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grim and impregnable fortalice, carrying one 
back to the age of the Saxons, and recalling 
the mighty achievements of a semi-chivakous 
dynasty. The point of junction with the main 
land sloped down to the water's edge, and was 
entirely hidden from the view of a person occu- 
pying the position which Elton then held, so 
much so that the optical delusion with respect 
to the insular character of the grim and frown- 
ing pile of rocky indented here and there with 
patches of short crisp pasturage, was well 
sustained, for the broad expanse of sea beyond 
seemed to him but a continuation of the little 
bay on the near side, as his glance swept from 
one to the other without resting on the inter- 
vening ledge of rock which actually separated 
them, and, a natural breakwater which no tide 
surmounted, acted as a safe though wind-stricken 
bridge between the coast and its peninsular 
parasite. It was a bright and cloudless day, 
but still the sea was very rough, for the ground 
swell was on, angry and chafing that the free 
billows of the broad Atlantic at length had 
found some barrier to ^thwart them. A queer 
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freak of nature is that ground sea, and so Elton 
thought it, for though no breath of air was 
perceptibly ruffling the surface of the blossoming 
corn fields, everywhere studded about that ele- 
vated plateau on which Bannerley was situated, 
the sea nevertheless for some distance presented 
the appearance of a convulsed whirlpool, fretting 
and surging in typical emulation of feminine 
caprice, without any apparent reason or defined 
cause for its self-willed petulance. Still it was a 
glorious sight to see breaker after breaker burst- 
ing against that rock-bound coast, and to watch 
the gay prisms of variegated spray sparkling in 
the sunlight, or the glistening volumes of white 
foam cresting some precipitous headland, anfd, 
having wasted their energies, as ambition often 
does, in the preliminary stages of some sheer 
ascent, falling back into the surcharged abyss 
below, with the soft silvery radiance and volatile 
grace of a bridal train floating down from the 
waist of Beauty. 

Elton Mowbray lingered there looking at this 
view for a considerable time. It was something 
so novel to him, something so unlike the wood- 
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land scenery of his own neighbourhood, that the 
curiosity which induced him in the first instance 
to pause, was almost immediately succeeded by 
that irresistible impulse of admiration, which, 
80 contagious when others are with us, and so 
soothing when we are alone, chains us to the 
spot in mute astonishment, and a sort of dreamy 
consciousness that words are out of place, and. 
silence the best comment upon the beauties 
which eye and soul alike recognize. 

He had smoked one cigar, and was half-way 
through another before he decided on resuming 
his ramble, but when at length he rose for that 
purpose, for the first time he became aware that 
the blufiF promontory behind him contained 
some object which apparently was a human 
figure, though the distance was too great for 
him to determine accurately that it really was 
so. However, as at present publicity was his 
especial object, and to be identified with the 
usual tribe of sightseers who frequented Ban- 
nerley, the one sole reason of his being on the 
chffs at all, he decided on following the devious 
sheepwalk that led in that direction, in pre- 
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ference to taking the short cut from cove to 
cove which would lead him far out of the way 
of the stationary figure that had arrested his 
attention. So he strode on round tiie acute 
angled projection, and after considerable exertion 
reached the summit of the lofty crag on which 
the object of his curiosity was seated. The 
spot was admirably chosen for the contempla- 
tion of the sublime and beautiful, but he found 
himself face to face with a person whose occu- 
pations belied the idea that she was at all in- 
fluenced by associations of that nature, for there 
on the highest point of a rock which frowned 
down over a perpendicular cliff, whose base the 
ground sea lashed with fury, sat an old woman 
busily engaged iti knitting, whilst her eyes wan- 
dered listlessly from her worsted tracery to 
the pages of an open Bible which lay on her lap 
before her. 

One glance at that huge red cloak and 
ponderous gingham umbrella, and another at 
the hooked nose and circular eyeballs, blue 
and inexpressive as they were some sixteen 
years before^ sufficed to assure him that the 

4—3 
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i$\t]fH fff |»U ntnuih, the Howlet, Bebey Cowfing^ 
¥fM llM'f^ hitfor^i him. 

'lU^ uU\ I'ftfM WAS not mueb altered in ap- 
p^iifHum kUu'm ha Inrt imw her Still the sune 
thnlMfi% hnrditr, piTbaps, and more devdoped 
lr|r Mmi nitftritiif indentations of time; still the 
MMiM (IftXHt curU, tltou({h no longer crisp as of 
]/ttfi% hui i\m'A'Ml iiud coIourle8S-*-washed out 
ItfhMily by nxpowure to tbe storms — and pre- 
mMiiiS Ibn appdttranco of faded laurel leaves, 
wb^r> tU M^r^ mid yellow tint is just expiring, 
i 1^ f (^1), niMi fi((ur0, however, was a good ded 
f^U^tUt'Uf wnrpi'd by the storms of life, it may bo, 
Hfni iUmhUul up, hs we see a stately poplar, when 
ii bM4 ^but awHy from all shelter far up into the 
/fbill kifhkti of tbe sea blast, veering away before 
it, Hm\ mrvintll back again towards tbe soil from 
mUmm it sprang, as if yielding imperceptibly 
HUi\ gradually to an influence before which 
rigidity and vigour are alike powerless. 

Klton paused, and as he did so a faint gleam 
of intelligence — recognition, be thought — ^flitted 
across tbe Howlet's face. It was but a mo- 
mentary ciiange of look, however, so instaQ* 
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taneous and fleeting that it need not involve 
her in the conclusion which he had arrived at 
for her. It may have been caused merely by 
the abrupt appearance of a stranger before her, 
or the holy words 6n which her eye had been 
resting may have evoked a display of transient 
emotion; but at all events there was, or he 
fancied there was, a palpable alteration of ha* 
demeanour, when her full eye met his, and 
seemed to seek some explanation of his present 
intrusion. Her look, if it could not be con- 
strued into a tacit admission that she knew 
him, might nevertheless be accepted by him as 
an excuse for the familiar mode in which he 
addressed her. 

" I am glad to see you again, Mrs. Cowling/* 
he observed ; " you seem to wear well, and to 
be very little changed, only slightly aged, since 
we last met." 

There could be no mistake now about the 
cold, hard look with which she greeted this 
salutation. It was a direct disclaimer of the 
past, and of the associations which he connected 
with it ; so stolid was it and impressive that he 
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almost feared the old woman was in her dotage, 
and consequently unable to undergo the cross- 
examination, to which he proposed to subject 
her, with any practical result ! Presently she 
spoke with the sharp petulant tone of a person 
who has been unseasonably interrupted in some 
favourite occupation, or wishes to resent an 
unpalatable intrusion. 

" You have the advantage of me, sir," she 
said, " for I cannot call to mind that I ever saw 
you before." 

" Ah, that is very likely the case," he retorted, 
somewhat moodily ; " for fifteen years, or there- 
abouts, work a wonderful alteration in a person's 
appearance, but I daresay I can freshen your 
memory a little after a bit. Come now, when 
you and I last met in this part of the world, we 
had a smoke together, and you supplied the 
'baccy. Now I will return the compliment and 
offer you a bit of mine, not as good as yours 
though, I fear, for, if I remember rightly, that 
was some of the best I ever used." 

As he spoke, he sat down beside her and 
tendered for her acceptance a well -filled pouch 
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whence the fragrant weed diflFused an aroma 
directly contradictory of the assertion that cast 
a doubt upon its excellence ; but the pouch and 
the hand alike were thrust away with con- 
siderable asperity. Nor was this rejection quali- 
fied with a civil refusal of the oflFer, or with 
a graceful recognition of the courtesy which 
prompted it, for she spoke sharply and bitterly, 
in a tone of voice which plainly told Elton that 
he had a difficult task before him if he calcu* 
lated on gaining any intelligence from her, or 
moulding her to his will when she continued in 
her present humour, 

" A woman like me," she said, solemnly, 
turning upon him the full and concentrated 
glance of those large eyes, which seemed larger 
than ever from the contraction of the lids which 
age had shrivelled, and from the tearful weak- 
ness which soaks away their margin — "A 
woman like me, with one foot in the grave and 
the other on the earth-board, has other things 
to think of besides these vanities. Time was 
however you may know it, when I did indulge 
in them, but those days are gone now. Ten 
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years agone, come MidsomiiHT, I was convcrtid, 
and saw my ev3 ways, and since then this 
blessed Book has been my only hope, and the 
strong rock of my shdter and defence." 

" And very right, too," he answered, senten- 
tiously ; ^ the parsons tell us it is a safe guide 
and sure anchorage, safer than any on this coast, 
it is to be hoped ; for here, however calm the 
wind, the sea appears to be always dangerous." 

"Never mind the sea," she replied, with 
softening accents, " if the anchor of the soul be 
sure and steadfast Have you found that to be 
the case ?" she continued, laying her hand, im- 
pressively on his arm; "have you found the 
Book to be your best friend and only refuge ?" 

*' I take it on trust," he answered evasively ; 
" I never was much given to books at any time, 
but as you seem to recommend this so highly, 
111 have a look at it. Come, I'll read to you if 
you like, for I see your eyes are dim, and you 
can knit away at your stocking whilst I do so." 

Suiting the action to tlie word, he took the- 
Book from her lap, and opening it at random, 
read the first verses that met his glance on the 
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page before him : " The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his 
heart : his words were softer than oil, yet were 
they drawn swords. Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord and he shall sustain thee : he shall never 
suffer the righteous to be moved. But thou, O 
God, shalt bring them down into the pit of 
destruction : bloody and deceitful men shall not, 
live out half their days." 

" The verse, the verse !" passionately ei- 
daimed the Howlet, interrupting him before he 
could finish it ; " tell me the verse truly, and 
then you shall see the future plainly before 
you." 

*' The verse ! what verse ? I do not know 
what you mean." 

" How many have you read ? Was that last 
the first, second, third, or fourth ?" 

" The third, to be sure : here, look at it, and 
read for yourself." 

A strange thrill convulsed the old woman's 
frame, as she bent over him and read the verse 
which his finger indicated. Then rising from 
her seat, with her tall figure drawn up to its full 
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grim and impregnable fortalice, carrying one 
back to the age of the Saxons, and recalling 
the mighty achievements of a semi-chivalrous 
dynasty. The point of junction with the main 
land sloped down to the water's edge, and was 
entirely hidden from the view of a person occu- 
pying the position which Elton then held, so 
much so that the optical delusion with respect 
to the insular character of the grim and frown- 
ing pile of rock, indented here and there with 
patches of short crisp pasturage, was well 
sustained, for the broad expanse of sea beyond 
seemed to him but a continuation of the little 
bay on the near side, as his glance swept from 
one to the other without resting on the inter- 
vening ledge of rock which actually separated 
them, and, a natural breakwater which no tide 
surmounted, acted as a safe though wind-stricken 
bridge between the coast and its peninsular 
parasite. It was a bright and cloudless day, 
but still the sea was very rough, for the ground 
swell was on, angry and chafing that the free 
billows of the broad Atlantic at length had 
found some barrier to ^thwart them. A queer 
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freak of nature is that ground sea, and so Elton 
thought it, for though no breath of air was 
perceptibly ruffling the surface of the blossoming 
corn fields, everywhere studded about that ele* 
vated plateau on which Bannerley was situated, 
the sea nevertheless for some distance presented 
the appearance of a convulsed whirlpool, fretting 
and surging in typical emulation of feminine 
caprice, without any apparent reason or defined 
cause for its self-willed petulance. Still it was a 
glorious sight to see breaker after breaker burst- 
ing against that rock-bound coast, and to watch 
the gay prisms of variegated spray sparkling in 
the sunlight, or the glistening volumes of white 
foam cresting some precipitous headland, anO, 
having wasted their energies, as ambition often 
does, in the preliminary stages of some sheer 
ascent, falling back into the surcharged abyss 
below, with the soft silvery radiance and volatile 
grace of a bridal train floating down from the 
waist of Beauty. 

Elton Mowbray lingered there looking at this 
view for a considerable time. It was something 
so novel to him, something so unlike the wood- 
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land scenery of his own neighbourhood, that the 
curiosity which induced him in the first instance 
to pause, was almost immediately succeeded by 
that irresistible impulse of admiration, which, 
so contagious when others are with us, and so 
soothing when we are alone, chains us to the 
spot in mute astonishment, and a sort of dreamy 
consciousness that words are out of place, and. 
silence the best comment upon the beauties 
which eye and soul alike recognize. 

He had smoked one cigar, and was half-way 
through another before he decided on resuming 
his ramble, but when at length he rose for that 
purpose, for the first time he became aware that 
the bluff promontory behind him contained 
some object which apparently was a human 
figure, though the distance was too great for 
him to determine accurately that it really was 
so. However, as at present publicity was his 
especial object, and to be identified with the 
usual tribe of sightseers who frequented Ban- 
nerley, the one sole reason of his being on the 
cliflFs at all, he decided on following the devious 
sheepwalk that led in that direction, in pre- 
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ference to taking the short cut from cove to 
cove which would lead him far out of the way 
of the stationary figure that had arrested his 
attention. So he strode on round the acute 
angled projection, and after considerable exertion 
reached the summit of the lofty crag on which 
the object of his curiosity was seated. The 
spot was admirably chosen for the contempla- 
tion of the sublime and beautiful, but he found 
himself face to face with a person whose occu- 
pations belied the idea that she was at all in- 
fluenced by associations of that nature, for there 
on the highest point of a rock which frowned 
down over a perpendicular cliff, whose base the 
ground sea lashed with fury, sat an old woman 
busily engaged ih knitting, whilst her eyes wan- 
dered listlessly from her worsted tracery to 
the pages of an open Bible which lay on her lap 
before her. 

One glance at that huge red cloak and 
ponderous gingham umbrella, and another at 
the hooked nose and . circular eyeballs, blue 
and inexpressive as they were some sixteen 
years before^ sufficed to assure him that the 
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object of his search, the Howlet, Betsey Cowling, 
was there before him. 

The old crone was not much altered in ap- 
pearance since he last saw her. Still the same 
features, harder, perhaps, and more developed 
by the searing indentations of time; stUI the 
same flaxen curls, though no longer crisp as of 
yore, but flaccid and colourless-swashed out 
probably by exposure to the storms — and pre- 
senting the appearance of faded laurel leaves, 
when the sere and yellow tint is just expiring. 
Her tall, erect figure, however, was a good desi 
shaken, warped by the storms of life, it may be, 
and doubled up, as we see a stately poplar, when 
it has shot away from all shelter far up into the 
chill stroke of the sea blast, veering away before 
it, and curving back again towards the soil iVom 
whence it sprang, as if yielding imperceptibly 
and gradually to an influence before which 
rigidity and vigour are alike powerless. 

Elton paused, and as he did so a faint gleam 
of intdligence — recognition, he thought— ^flitted 
across, the Howlet's face. It was but a mo- 
mcAt^ry dwnge of look, however, so instaD- 
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taneous and fleeting that it need not involve 
her in the conclusion which he had arrived at 
for her. It may have been caused merely by 
the abrupt appearance of a stranger before her, 
or the holy words On which her eye had been 
resting may have evoked a display of transient 
emotion; but at all events there was, or he 
fancied there was, a palpable alteration of ha* 
demeanour, when her full eye met his, and 
seemed to seek some explanation of his present 
intrusion. Her look, if it could not be con- 
strued into a tacit admission that she knew 
him, might nevertheless be accepted by him as 
an excuse for the familiar mode in which he 
addressed her. 

" I am glad to see you again, Mrs. Cowling/* 
he observed ; " you seem to wear well, and to 
be very little changed, only slightly aged, since 
we last met." 

There could be no mistake now about the 
cold, hard look with which she greeted this 
salutation. It was a direct disclaimer of the 
past, and of the associations which he connected 
with it ; so stolid was it and impressive that he 
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almost feared the old woman was in her dotage, 
and consequently unable to undergo the cross- 
examination, to which he proposed to subject 
her, with any practical result ! Presently she 
spoke with the sharp petulant tone of a person 
who has been unseasonably interrupted in some 
favourite occupation, or wishes to resent an 
unpalatable intrusion. 

" You have the advantage of me, sir," she 
said, " for I cannot call to mind that I ever saw 
you before." 

" Ah, that is very likely the case," he retorted, 
somewhat moodily ; " for fifteen years, or there- 
abouts, work a wonderful alteration in a person's 
appearance, but I daresay I can freshen your 
memory a little after a bit. Come now, when 
you and I last met in this part of the world, we 
had a smoke together, and you supplied the 
'baccy. Now I will return the compliment and 
offer you a bit of mine, not as good as yours 
though, I fear, for, if I remember rightly, that 
was some of the best I ever used." 

As he spoke, he sat down beside her and 
' tendered for her acceptance a well -filled pouch 
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whence the fragrant weed diflFused an aroma 
directly contradictory of the assertion that cast 
a doubt upon its excellence ; but the pouch and 
the hand alike were thrust away with con- 
siderable asperity. Nor was this rejection quali- 
fied with a civil refusal of the oflFer, or with 
a graceful recognition of the courtesy which 
prompted it, for she spoke sharply and bitterly, 
in a tone of voice which plainly told Elton that 
he had a difficult task before him if he calcu- 
lated on gaining any intelligence from her, or 
moulding her to his will when she continued in 
her present humour. 

" A woman like me," she said, solemnly, 
turning upon him the full and concentrated 
glance of those large eyes, which seemed larger 
than ever from the contraction of the lids which 
age had shrivelled, and from the tearful weak- 
ness which soaks away their margin — "A 
woman like me, with one foot in the grave and 
the other on the earth-board, has other things 
to think of besides these vanities. Time was 
however you may know it, when I did indulge 
in them, but those days are gone now. Ten 
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years agone, come MidsomiiHT, I was conveitMiy 
and saw my ev3 ways, and since then this 
blessed Book has been my oidy hope, and the 
strong rock gf my shdter and defence." 

** And very right, too/' he answered, senten- 
tiously ; ^ the parsons tell us it is a safe guide 
and sure anchorage, safer than any on this coast, 
it is to be hoped ; for here, however calm the 
wind, the sea appears to be always dangerous." 

"Never mind the sea," she replied, with 
softening accents, " if the anchor of the soul be 
sure and steadfast Have you found that to be 
the case i" she continued, laying her band, im- 
pressively on his arm; "have you found the 
Book to be your best friend and only refuge ?" 

" I take it on trust," he answered evasively ; 
" I never was much given to books at any time, 
but as you seem to recommend this so highly, 
111 have a look at it. Come, 111 read to you if 
you like, for I see your eyes are dim, and you 
can knit away at your stocking whilst I do so." 

Suiting the action to the word, be took the- 
Book from her lap, and opening it at random, 
read the first ?erses that met his glance on the 
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page before him ; " The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his 
heart : his words were softer than oil, yet were 
they drawn swords. Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord and he shall sustain thee : he shall never 
suffer the righteous to be moved. But thou, O 
God, shalt bring them down into the pit of 
destruction : bloody and deceitful men shall not; 
live out half their days." 

" The verse, the verse !" passionately ei- 
daimed the Howlet, interrupting him before he 
could finish it ; " tell me the verse truly, and 
then you shall see the future plainly before 
you." 

" The verse ! what verse ? I do not know 
what you mean.'* 

" How many have you read ? Was that last 
the first, second, third, or fourth ?" 

" The third, to be sure : here, look at it, and 
read for yourself." 

A strange thrill convulsed the old woman's 
frame, as she bent over him and read the verse 
which his finger indicated. Then rising from 
her seat, with her tall figure drawn up to its full 
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height, she looked down upon him with a com- 
miserating glance of real emotion — the first he 
had ever traced there — softening the rugged 
outline of her usually impassive countenance. 

" Your fate is read in the Book of Life," she 
presently muttered, in a hollow voice : " may 
God protect you, for nothing human can." 

" Human or not human, it makes not the 
slightest diS'erence to me, my good woman," he 
angrily retorted ; " I am not frightened at 
twaddle, or driven out of my wits by vulgar 
superstitions. What you mean I know not, 
and care just as much for it." 

" The first verse is the character, the third 
the destiny," she answered, oracularly ; " the 
first may be wrong, but the last never fails. 
No, no ! that cannot be ; it is as sure as fate, 
for it is fate !" 

" I suspect you and I know just as much the 
one as the other about fate," he replied ; " it's all 
gammon to read the lines and the stars and the 
other signs by which some pretend to gain intel- 
ligence, for I don't believe a word about the 
whole system." 
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*' The Bible 's not gammon, though," she 
observed, very quietly. " Here, look at it, and 
read ;for yourself. *The bloody and deceitful 
men shall not live out half their days,' " and she 
repeated the words again with a vivid distinct- 
ness which had a visible effect upon his assumed 
indifference, for he began to have an idea that 
the consequences they involved were not exactly 
•agreeable if they could be predicated of himself 
individually. 

" All due respect to the Book itself," he said» 
after a moment's hesitation, to chase away the 
gloomy presentiments, w^hich somehow his com- 
panion's manner even more than her words had 
evoked ; " but its application to myself in this 
fashion is what I complain of. Why that verse 
more than any other ? Here, take your text 
from the one that precedes it, * He will never 
suffer the righteous to be moved ;' won't that 
do as well, for it suits my nervous system 
better?" 

He smiled a grinri smile that was a sufficient 
comment upon the question for the keen intel- 
ligence of the astute old woman, who watched 
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each change in his countenance and demeanour 
with a view of reading his character. 

" No, no, that won't do T* she persisted ; 
*' the virtue is in the third, and the third reads 
your destiny surely and truly. I have prayed 
over it/' she continued, and her voice was very 
solemn ; '' and when you opened that Book to 
read to me you did but read for yourself. Times 
may change, even these hard rocks may break, 
but that word and your fate are fixed and un- 
changeable." 

He bit his lip to hide the nervous apprehen- 
sions which her words had caused. Brave 
though he was allowed to be, his assurance 
quailed before the imperious sentence of that 
red- cloaked old woman. Perhaps her age gave 
a fictitious weight to her oracular decree, or the 
unnatural solemnity of her manner as she 
uttered it may have suggested an assumption 
of importance which it did not really possess, 
or the peculiar associations connected with that 
wild, weird spot whereon the prophecy was 
uttered may each have had an imperceptible 
influence upon the vague and indefinite fore- 
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bodings which he then undoubtedly felt ; but, 
be this as it may, he detected a sensation some- 
what akin to fear creeping over him, as those 
accents, hoarse as the raven's croak, and even 
yet more pregnant with evil, fell upon his ear. 

"Then you believe all this nonsense?" he 
presently exclaimed—" you, a woman bordering 
on the grave, as you say yourself, have the face 
to tell me that out of this Book you can read 
the fortunes of another and detect the issue of a 
.lifetime ?" 

'" I can," she replied. " As surely as I stand 
upon this rock, as certainly as the sea below will 
give up its dead at the day of judgment, so surely 
and certainly will the Book tell the fate of all." 

"Let's have aproof,then,of its skill," he scoffed. 
" Here, take it, and read your own destiny. 
Open it fairly, remember; and let's see what 
the future has in store for you." 

She took the Book which he handed to her, 
and for a few moments bent over it, apparently 
engaged in fervent prayer. Then laying it on 
the rock, she turned her back upon it, and with 
her eyes thus s^verted to belie his suspicions, her 
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hand carelessly opened the sacred volume and 
pointed to the fated paragraph. 

" Here, read for yourself," she said ; " what- 
ever it is, 'tis the truth." 

He read as she directed him, and the words 
were, " And Pharoah's daughter said unto her, 
take this child away and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages. And the woman 
took the child and nursed it." 

Elton sprang to his feet and confronted her 
savagely. 

"What!" he hissed; "that's a true biU, is 
it? You horrid old hag! how you have de- 
ceived me, and kept me iu the dark for years !" 

But his violence was entirely thrown away 
upon the insensate figure which stood beside 
him, for, turning towards him, she met his in- 
vectives with the most chilling indifference, 
and merely said : " 1 don't know what you 
mean, sir; you are a perfect stranger to me, 
so how could I deceive you, or keep you in 
the dark ?" 

Elton stared at her. Here was a downright 
refusal to be identified with his old and success- 
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ful conspiracy, for which he was not prepared. 
Was it the dotage of old age ? or some matured 
scheme, retributory and vindictive, which she had 
in view, that caused her to act in this manner ? 
"Was it really oblivion of the past, or was it 
what is called '* an eye to the future," which 
elicited the plain categorical denial which had 
just fallen from her lips ? He could not decide, 
lor if the vacant stolid look of the old woman 
led him to the first conclusion, and referred to 
natural causes her present reticence about events 
at which she had originally connived, he yet had 
a hazy suspicion that behind that cold and im- 
penetrable exterior, some motive lurked explana- 
tory of her conduct, and at the same time 
detrimental to his interests. An uneasy con- 
science is an unpleasant companion at all times, 
and Elton knew this very well from experience, 
but probably he had seldom found its energy so 
overwhelming and importunate, as during these 
few moments when he stared at the Howlet, 
and endeavoured to read in her lack-lustre coun- 
tenance some clue to her extraordinary conduct. 
" Then why do you speak of the child ?" he 
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almost feared the old woman was in her dotage, 
and consequently unable to undergo the cross- 
examination, to which he proposed to subject 
her, with any practical result ! Presently she 
spoke with the sharp petulant tone of a person 
who has been unseasonably interrupted in some 
favourite occupation, or wishes to resent an 
unpalatable intrusion. 

" You have the advantage of me, sir," she 
Baid, " for I cannot call to mind that I ever saw 
you before." 

" Ah, that is very likely the case," he retorted, 
somewhat moodily ; " for fifteen years, or there- 
abouts, work a wonderful alteration in a person's 
appearance, but I daresay I can freshen your 
memory a little after a bit. Come now, when 
you and I last met in this part of the world, we 
had a smoke together, and you supplied the 
'baccy. Now I will return the compliment and 
offer you a bit of mine, not as good as yours 
though, I fear, for, if I remember rightly, that 
was some of the best I ever used." 

As he spoke, he sat down beside her and 
tendered for her acceptance a well -filled pouch 
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whence the fragrant weed diffused an aroma 
directly contradictory of the assertion that cast 
a doubt upon its excellence ; but the pouch and 
the hand alike were thrust away with con- 
siderable asperity. Nor was this rejection quali- 
fied with a civil refusal of the oflfer, or with 
a graceful recognition of the courtesy which 
prompted it, for she spoke sharply and bitterly, 
in a tone of voice which plainly told Elton that 
he had a difficult task before him if he calcu- 
lated on gaining any intelligence from her, or 
moulding her to his will when she continued in 
her present humour. 

" A woman like me," she said, solemnly, 
turning upon him the full and concentrated 
glance of those large eyes, which seemed larger 
than ever from the contraction of the lids which 
age had shrivelled, and from the tearful weak- 
ness which soaks away their margin — "A 
woman like me, with one foot in the grave and 
the other on the earth-board, has other things 
to think of besides these vanities. Time was 
however you may know it, when I did indulge 
in them, but those days are gone now. Ten 
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years agone, come Midsummer, I was convertedy 
and saw my evil ways, and since then this 
blessed Book has been my only hope, and the 
strong rock of my shelter and d^ence/' 

" And very right, too," he answered, senten- 
tiously ; ** the parsons tell us it is a safe guide 
and sure anchorage, safer than any on this coast, 
it is to be hoped ; for here, however calm the 
wind, the sea appears to be always dangerous.'' 

"Never mind the sea," she replied, with 
softening accents, " if the anchor of the soul be 
sure and steadfast. Have you found that to be 
the case ?" she continued, laying her band, im- 
pressively on his arm; "have you found the 
Book to be your best friend and only refuge ?" 

" I take it on trust," he answered evasively ; 
" I never was much given to books at any time, 
but as you seem to recommend this so highly, 
111 have a look at it. Come, I'll read to you if 
you like, for I see your eyes are dim, and you 
can knit away at your stocking whilst I do so." 

Suiting the action to the word, he took the- 
Book from her lap, and opening it at random, 
read the first rerses that met his glance on the 
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page before him : " The words of his mouth 
were smoother than butter, but war was in his 
heart : his words were softer than oil, yet were 
they drawn swords. Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord and he shall sustain thee : he shall never 
suflPer the righteous to be moved. But thou, O 
God, shalt bring them down into the pit of 
destruction : bloody and deceitful men shall not; 
live out half their days." 

" The verse, the verse !" passionately ei- 
daimed the Howlet, interrupting him before he 
could finish it ; " tell me the verse truly, and 
then you shall see the future plainly before 
you." 

*' The verse ! what verse ? I do not know 
what you mean." 

" How many have you read ? Was that last 
the first, second, third, or fourth ?" 

" The third, to be sure : here, look at it, and 
read for yourself." 

A strange thrill convulsed the old woman's 
frame, as she bent over him and read the verse 
which his finger indicated. Then rising from 
her seat, with her tall figure drawn up to its full 
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soul together. That's all, but still it's some- 
thing, for most of my trade come to the work- 
bouse, and are buried by the parish/' 

" Upon my soul, Tm sorry to hear it," he 
replied, with an affectation of deep concern: 
" but it must not be so any longer. The me- 
mory of old services surely must plead with 
those who have been benefited by them — at all 
events, it does with me ; and to render you 
comfortable for the rest ot your life must be my 
look out. Here is an earnest, that my words, 
like yours, may be depended on." 

He placed in her hand, as he spoke, a roll of 
Bank of England notes, which, crisp and new, 
rustled cheerily, and seemed to defy rejection ; 
but the old. woman was probably deaf, and heard 
not that strong appeal to her cupidity, for she 
turned away her head, as if dreading the conse- 
quences should her eye by any accident rest 
upon the tempting bribe. 

" No, nOi sir," she exclaimed, feebly ; " I 
can't take this from you." But her gesture be- 
lied the w^rds of disclaimer, and, unlike them, 
&iled to compromise the venality still lurking 
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beneath the assumption of religious fervour 
which had imposed on others, and herself more 
than all, until the time came for testing its 
reality. True, her refusal was emphatic enough, 
true her recent avowal that a woman verging^ 
as she was, upon the confines of the grave, had 
other more momentous issues at stake, than 
those associated with earthly vanities, might 
have imposed upon the credulity of a casual 
observer; but Elton Mowbray looked beyond 
the surface, and surely the hypocrite is the best 
judge of the disguise which the hypocrite 
assumes. 

When, therefore, he heard her verbally re- 
fusing the proffered gift, on whose acceptance 
he had calculated, he was not in the slightest 
degree disconcerted that this, his master-stroke of 
policy, had been summarily rejected. On the 
contrary, a faint smile of triumph at his own 
judgment — of irony at his companion's for- 
bearance — gleamed for an instant across his 
thin, compressed lips, as he surveyed the gaunt 
outline of the tall figure that stood beside him. 
That, virtually^ with one exception^ was all he 
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could see of her» for her face was averted as if 
she could not trust her eye to linger on the 
notes she held in her grasp ; still the exception 
was sufficient — it revealed to him conclusive evi- 
dence that the old leaven was then and there at 
work, leavening the whole lump stealthily 
perhaps, but, nevertheless, as surely as he could 
desire. It has been said her back was turned 
upon him. Whether this was the result of 
accident or of design, springing from a natural 
or a fortuitous combination of circumstances, is 
immaterial. Not so, however, is the fact that 
the hand which held his bribe, though unseen 
by her, was plainly visible to him. At his 
leisure he could survey it, and through its pul- 
sations detect the ascendancy of avarice, pushing 
its way despite all obstacles improvised by reli- 
gion or the new character so lately assumed. 
Silently he stood beside her, and smiled again 
and again at the struggle, which was not the 
less interesting because he was convinced it 
would terminate in his own favour. There was 
not much to see, it must be confessed ; but the 
little there was was very suggestive and full of 
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character. It was but the wrinkled hand of aa 
old woman, looking very coarse^ and brown 
against the silvery tissue paper, which peeped 
out between the points of compression that his eye 
rested on, but that eye was a very keen, shrewd 
eye, both for actual contingencies and direct 
consequences. First, it noted a tremulous vibra- 
tion of her fingers. Twitching and nervous, * 
fearful of tightening their lukewarm grasp, and 
yet equally in dread of relaxing it, they were 
the reflected variations of the mental struggle 
as either avarice or conscience preponderated* 
Presently it detected indications that their 
pressure was more distinct and confirmed, that 
the periods ot cohesion were more prolonged and 
better sustained, and that the intervals wherein 
their prehensile capacity apparently collapsed 
were more fragmentary and less frequent. At 
last even these alternations subsided. Suc- 
ceeded now by a grim, convulsive clutch, almost 
fierce and defiant in its tenacity, they no longer 
by their presence typified the different phases of 
mental warfare, or marked the collision of dis- 
crepant interests. And yet their absence was 
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far more eloquent, far more suggestive. Thoy 
told the tal( how the battle had been fought 
and won, how conscieiice had been warped and 
religion obliterated before the vanity which both 
bad condemned. 

Elton saw it all, and marked with silent satis- 
faction the result. Fearful of dispelling the 
illusion for which he had toiled so strenuously, 
and up to this point so successfully, he cautiously 
waited until she herself should give the signal 
that the iron despotism, against which her op- 
position had been so futile, had entered into her 
soul, and barricaded the entrance against other 
impressions. And he had not long to wait, for 
she spoke at length somewhat abruptly, but 
with a voice husky from the conflicting emotions 
to which she had been lately subjected. . 

" And what, sir, do you wish me to do for 
this?" was the practical inquiry which an- 
nounced that she had surrendered at discretion, 
and was no longer disposed to cavil at any terms 
he might think fit to impose. 

" Well, sit down on your old seat again, and 
let me have a little bit of talk with you, and W9 
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shall soon come to a good understanding with 
each other/' were the lenient conditions on which 
he accepted her overtures. But he could afford 
to be generous now, for he remarked that somOi- 
how on turning to comply with his request, her 
hand was mysteriously thrust beneath the folds 
of her doak, and when withdrawn from that 
/surreptitious position, it was empty ; the bank- 
notes had been deposited in some place of secu- 
rity, and the hand which lately held them^was 
iree again either to ply the knitting-needles, or 
to turn the pages of her well-worn Bible, as 
their proprietress might choose. 

^' Now," he said, when she was seated by his 
side, and be had lighted a cigar either to soothe 
bis nerves for the cross-examination he medi- 
tated, or to simulate a degree of nonchalance 
which he was still in reality far from feeling ; 
" you remember me, I suppose ?" 

" 1 think I have seen you before,** she quietly 
answered ; apd be it remarked this was a far dif- 
ferent version of her experiences to the one she 
had originally volunteered, before her memory 
had been refreshed, and the hazy reminiscences 
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of the past intensified by a medium which exer- 
cises a wonderfully stereoscopic influence upon 
far distant views that without it would be dull, 
if not obscured and undefined. 

" Exactly !" he observed, complacently ; " you 
remember my coming to your cottage, and taking 
you away in a carriage, do you not ?" 

She assented by a gesture, and he continued : 

" After a long journey we arrived at our des- 
tination, and after the interval of several days 
you were taken somewhere else, do you recollect 
where ?" 

" Aye, aye," she answered very slowly, as if 
the events to which he alluded were by degrees 
dawning on her memory, called forth from the 
hidden ishrine where they had been concealed for 
years; "I see itall dimly — the cottage in thewood, 
and the sweet lady there, so quiet and gentle, 
with the golden hair and face, like an angel ; 
oh, no, I can't forget her 1" 

" So far so good," he proceeded ; " now carry 
your mind's eye on a little further, and tell me 
what happened next." 

" What next ? Why a child was born, dear 
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little soul of it ! the exact image of its blessed 
mother if I remember right, as fair in its com- 
plexion as she was, and just the same little 
lovely figure, and bright blue eyes." 

" You have a good Aemory, it seems — better 
than I thought," he retorted. " Now then, a 
plain answer to a plain question, if you please, 
what became of that child ?" 

" I took it away home with me." 

" That I know perfectly well, but afterwards 
what became of it ?" 

A strange thrill convulsed the Howlet's frame, 
and she was silent. Again he put the question 
in a far more decided and peremptory manner, 
but the only answer he elicited was a repetition 
of the first — the same shrinking shudder, that 
might be construed either as an attempt to 
repress articulation, or as a painful effort to 
evoke it. A third time he demanded a reply, 
straightforward and conclusive, to that question, 
to resolve which was the sole cause of his visit 
to the neighbourhood, and the only reason for 
the interview he had sought with his present 
companion ; and this time with greater success. 
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Rising from her seat, the Howlet pointed 
impressively down over the cliflF on which she 
was standing into the fierce sui^e that lashed 
its basement, and whispered tremulously, " Here 
from this rock on which I now stand, the child, 
dear little creature, one moonlight night was 
whirled down among the breakers, and you know 
the rest, for the ground sea came on the next 
morning as it is now." 

A sigh of relief burst from him involuntarily, 
but still he was not satisfied with her bare asser- 
tion. Proof was what he wanted, proof that 
should place the occurrence far beyond all ques- 
tion or doubt, but this a moment's consideration 
told him he could not hope to procure. The 
deed of villainy, no doubt, had been perpetrated 
in such a manner, and at such a time, as to 
shut out all collateral evidence that related to it, 
therefore it was more out of deference to the 
peculiar exigency then paramount in his mind 
than from any expectation of its satisfactory 
solution that he put the following question :— 

*' Did you ever by any chance hear anything 
about it afjterwards ?" 
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" Yes," she replied in a voioe scarcely audiblei 
for agaia a convulsive shudder thrilled through 
her at the uncaDDy retrospect ; ^' it was washed 
ashore a little below the castle, aud the crowner 
held his quest upon it, and the verdict was, 
• Found on the rocks/ " 

'* You remember that, then ? Can you tell 
me whether there was any stir or talk made in 
the neighbourhood about it ?" 

She fumbled for a moment beneath the old 
red doak, and drew from her pocket what might 
have been once a leathern pocketbook, but age 
and atmospheric inflAiences had crumpled and 
warped it out of all shape, and, but for the 
strong straps which crossed it, it would long 
since have been frittered into fragments, more 
probably from accidental friction than from 
Intimate use. These ligatures she carefully 
removed, and then from a heap of old papers, 
some manuscript and some printed, but all of 
that smoky saffron hue which antiquity stamps 
upon lace as credentials of its value, she pro- 
ceeded to select one, which she perused slowly 
and circumspectly, as a preliminary precaution 
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before inviting Elton to do the same. It was a 
paragraph cut from the provincial paper, but 
cut in such a manner as to have the date of 
publication appended to it, and that corre- 
sponded exactly with the year of the Howlet's 
return from Frickney, though somewhat subse- 
quent to that event in point of precision. 

Elton took it and read : — '' Bannerley again ! 
The unenviable notoriety of this little village is 
a byeword in the West, and we are sorry to say 
* there appears some reason for the bad character 
attributed to it. Last week another inquest 
was held on the body of a child found on the 
rocks of that savage, inhospitable coast, but in 
such a dilapidated state that identification was 
impossible, and any verdict beyond the general 
one that leaves the cause of death an open 
question, untenable. We do hope, in the inte- 
rests of humanity, that the local authorities will 
take some steps either of a precautionary or 
punitive character, to prevent a repetition of 
these mysteries so disgraceful to modern civiliza- 
tion, and such a reflection upon the detective 
force. Bannerley luck has been too long in the 
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ascendant ; the time has now come for Bannerley 
retribution." 

" Well, I must say," Elton observed as he 
returned the printed fragment, *'that it is a 
great piece of luck that you got hold of this 
and happened to keep it. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory, as far as it goes, for it bears 
out your story, and the date coincides exactly 
with the period when you and I first met. 
After the inquest, the reoaains were buried, I 
suppose ?" 

" Yes, as well as I can remember, they 
were." 

"Then would it be possible to obtain the 
usual certificate to that effect ?" 

" Certainly 1 It would be entered in the 
book as a body washed ashore, I fancy." 

" That won't do ! Now, Mrs. Cowling, you 
and I understand one another, I hope, or at 
all events it sha'n't be my fault if we don't. 
There are circumstances which render it im- 
perative why I should be enabled to prove this 
to another party. To a certain extent you are 
bound to help me in this matter, for your pre- 
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vious assurance that the child died of measles 
was reiterated by me as coming from you, and 
your representations were fully believed/* 

" No ! not measles/* she said, correcting him, 
" I told your man *twas scarlet fever, which was 
then prevalent and fatal here." 

" Well that makes no difference ! Scarlet 
fever or measles, whooping cough or small pox 
— the result is the same whatever the cause 
may be; only we must agree in our story, 
especially as it is very likely that a person — 
well, you must know sooner or later all about it 
— it is Mrs. Mowbray, in fact ; she will come 
and see you, and thoroughly question you about 
the matter, so it is as well to be prepared before- 
hand with a correct version, or else you may get 
into difficulties/' 

This intelligence had a strange effect upon 
the hitherto impassive Howlet. Some natures 
there are so cold and self-constrained, so guarded 
in their ebullitions of feeling, and possessing 
such well-disciplined command over all the sub- 
ordinate accessories of voice and look, whereby 
its impressions are flashed forth and its sympa- 
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thies made patent, that it is difficult to find out 
their real estimate of passing events, or the 
amount of interest they are capable of feeling 
about coincidences which to an ordinary observer 
would appear very suggestive of it. " To get at 
them," as the phrase goes, or to get anything 
out of them, as it may be more appropriately 
rendered, would be a task that would test the 
ingenuity of the most accomplished Queen's 
Counsel on the Home Circuit ; but for all that 
there are times when a stray shaft may acci- 
dentally, penetrate their reserve ; faulty links in 
their armour of proof which a random shot may 
eventually find out; a heel, it may be like 
Achilles had, vulnerable and accessible to chance, 
when more direct blows at more vital points 
are impotent in their effects, or easily parried in 
their delivery. 

So it was with the Howlet ! There was a 
crust very hard and very impenetrable about 
her mental organization which defied scrutiny, 
and encased her very securely against the elabo- 
r^ate designs of those who attempted it. Nature 
and art, age and experience, self-interest and pro- 
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fessional iDStincts, had alike concurred in making 
her very reserved. This coalition made her secret 
and cautious in all her combinations, wary in 
speech, and in her countenance inexpressive of 
those delineations of light and shade which, 
alternately bright or sombre as harmony with our 
conceptions may enact, betray in so many of us 
the partialities we feel or the prejudices which 
we fain would conceal. 

All throughout the latter portion of her inter- 
view with Elton, from the moment she received 
his bribe and concealed it underneath her cloak, 
she had been his very humble servant, apparently 
thinking as he thought, and to all intents and pur- 
poses a mere instrument in his hands. In short, 
if it were possible to personify that misty, dreamy, 
impalpable vagueness which is merely the ex- 
pression of another's will, and the tacit accept- 
ance of vicarious conclusions, however arbitrary, 
however outrageous, she would have done this 
admirably ; for no one could have detected from 
her demeanour that she took any interest in the 
business she was listening to, or had an idea of 
her own upon the subject. All it seemed to 
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say might be interpreted in this way — " You 
have bought me, and here I am ready to do 
your bidding ; you lead and I will follow." 
True, she had exhibited some signs of feeling 
when alluding to the actual crime of which she 
was the agent, but if she felt compunction at all 
it was only retrospective, and had no reference 
whatever to her present position. 

But now, when she heard the information he 
had just volunteered, a change was instan- 
taneously wrought in her whole character and 
conduct. He had drawn his bow at a venture, 
and the missile, of whose destination he was 
ignorant, had pierced through the joints of a 
harness which had long proved impervious to 
direct attack and inaccessible to his deliberate 
aim. 

Feeble and decrepid as she was from age, 
it could not be expected that with her emotion 
would reveal its presence by those violent out- 
bursts of gusty energetic passion which we 
sometimes see hurrying sedate and torpid natures 
into paroxysms of fury, all the more vehement 
from the restraint in which they were previously 

6—2 
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immured, and against which it is just possible 
they may have chafed in secret. 

And yet the change wrought in her by his 
last intelligence was far more pitiable to witness 
than the most extravagant vagaries of this 
nature, for, burying her face in her clasped 
hands, she sobbed as if her heart would break, 
whilst her tears testified that there was no 
simulation about her woe, no pretence about the 
sobs which convulsed her aged frame, as the 
ground sea did the blue bay which theJr lofty 
eyrie in the rocks commanded. 

How to account for this silent agony, so 
sudden and yet so overwhelming, Elton knew 
not, but a hasty analysis of the recent conversa- 
tion led him to the conclusion, that his allusion 
to some indefinite difficulties which threatened 
her from his wife's projected visit to the neigh- 
bourhood had excited the old woman's appre- 
hensions, and " hinc ilia lacryma" hence the 
convulsive throbbings of the old red cloak, and 
the wailing moan which ever and anon grated 
harshly on his earl Alas! he was too matter 
of fact to read a woman's heart, too hasty in his 
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conclusions to define rightly the intricate evolu- 
tions there at play. His was a clumsy attempt 
to explain present solicitude by contemporaneous 
causes, to waive all antecedent or collateral 
calculations in behalf of a solution which was 
merely skin-deep and on the surface. The fact 
was» he interpreted her evident anguish as a 
selfish exhibition, by referring it to a purely 
personal motive, whereas in reality there was 
nothing selfish or personal whatever about the 
whole display. Nol to do her justice, the 
poor old Howlet's memory had wandered far 
away from the present scene and its direct asso- 
ciations. It had taken a retrograde flight, far, 
far back into the past, whence it conjured up 
visions of a sweet face and fair golden hair, and 
recalled burning, passionate words of entreaty re- 
ciprocated by a promise equally fervent. There 
it saw the pale, wan face of Alice Mowbray 
bending in prayer over her sleeping infant; 
there it heard the plaintive agony of the young 
mother's voice, as it pleaded, "Nurse, nurse, 
for God's sake, love my child and take care of 
it !'' and thence, too, there loomed forth, grimly 
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distinct and indelibly fixed, the recollection of a 
promise, how kept, and how likely to be re- 
deemed when the day .of reckoning, now so 
imminent, shall come ? — ** Be happy, my dear 
young lady, I will tend it as my own/' 

Elton, however, was not behind the scenes, 
and consequently knew nothing of the mingled 
regrets and presentiments which the Howlet was 
then experiencing. Probably age, with its fierce 
inroads on her nervous system, had warped the 
determined will which she originally possessed, 
rendering it powerless to combat difficulties 
which her imagination represented as more for- 
midable than they really were. Thus he ex- 
plained the anomaly of her present conduct, 
and, out of deference to it, addressed her with 
soothing words of condolence, well-intentioned 
without a doubt, but nevertheless somewhat 
paradoxical, and extremely wide of the mark. 

" Come now, Mrs. Cowling," he said, " don't 
take on so. Dry up your tears and be yourself 
again, and then I have no doubt we shall soon 
hit upon an expedient to prevent Mrs. Mowbray 
coming here and bothering you, or some method 
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oi reassuring her if she does so. The facts are 
simply these," he continued ; " You reported to 
me the child was dead, and I retailed the infor- 
mation as coming from you. So far so good, 
but unfortunately our assertion is not sufficient. 
I suppose mothers think differently from other 
people, and feel more deeply, so nothing will do 
for her but positive proof. She says, * If Mrs. 
Cowling speaks the truth, of course the child 
was buried like a Christian, and not thrown into 
the first ditch like a dog, and so proof must be 
forthcoming, and 1 shall hold the nurse respon- 
sible for it. Let her produce the register, and 
I am satisfied ; if not, she must take the con- 
sequences, for I am determined to know the 
truth !' She has a will of her own, you know ; 
and if we cannot devise some plan to satisfy her 
scruples, down she will come safe enough, and 
bore you to death with her questions, if she does 
not bring the whole matter before the magi- 
strates." 

Visibly affected by this intelligence, the 
Howlet fixed on him her large full eyes, now 
apparently of greater magnitude than before. 
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by reason of the tears which had been flowing 
so freely, and ejaculated : — 

" Dear heart ! dear heart ! To think of all 
this, and at my time of life too !** 

To be sure there was nothing in these words ; 
but nevertheless Elton gleaned from them the 
satisfactory assurance, that somehow an inter- 
view with his wife was a contingency very far 
from acceptable to Mrs. Cowling. And to a 
certain extent he was right, for she shunned 
the ordeal, not from a vivid apprehension of the 
consequences to herself, whether they proved 
punitive, or simply of a recriminatory nature, 
as he imagined they would be, but from the 
Remembrance of Alice's mute agony, and her 
own promise when they had parted at the Her- 
mitage. No! the Howlet had no dread of 
magistrates or legal proceedings as he fancied, 
but she did fear to face the bereaved mother, 
and to witness a repetition of that pitiable 
scene to which her memory had reverted. A 
tender heart, had that grim old woman, Imder- 
neath a cold exterior, and, in sympathetic har- 
mony with its behests, the tears that fear had 
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never yet elicited were freely falling. How cx>uld 
she meet the agonized glance of that gentle eye, 
and trace in her features the deep seams which 
years of anguish, uncom promised by the revela- 
tions that might have soothed it, or by the 
i^mpathy that naight have chased it away, had 
furrowed there? How listen to the moaning 
cry of utter hopelessness, wrung from the 
heart, when in answer to repeated expostulations 
the tale at length was told ? How witness the 
fixed, vacant stare of helpless desolation, the 
cold, stolid expression of stagnant despair, when 
the promise faithfully made, and she doubted 
not as faithfully treasured in that mother's 
heart, was at the moment of redemption proved 
to have been faithlessly remembered or defiantly 
broken? These were virtually the Howlet's 
thoughts as she sat by Elton's side, and betrayed 
tokens of emotion which the despotism of an 
iron will was no longer adequate to restrain. 

He, on the other hand, hailed her tears and 
sobs as a sort of preliminary assurance that she 
was in abject dread of the meeting alluded to, 
and would be prepared to co-operate with him in 
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any scheme that promised to prevent it. And 
in taking this view of the whole question, he 
arrived at a correct conclusion, though he could 
not trace the mental process that influenced her 
decision. Right in his conjecture that an inter- 
view was to be deprecated, he was nevertheless 
wrong in the reasons he assigned for her think- 
ing so. He had a vague idea that fear was at 
the bottom of it, whereas the matter was simply 
one between the Howlet and her conscience. 
This he could not fathom. He was watching 
the little floating bubbles on the surface, and 
arguing from them ; she was exploring hidden 
depths which his eye could not reach, and 
fashioning her conduct in exact harmony with 
the swell of the tide that swayed them. 

After a time he resumed the conversation, 
still keeping in view his primary object, so to 
excite her fears that she might defer entirely to 
his judgment, and follow his suggestions, for 
their suppression. At one moment endeavour- 
ing to terrify and at the next to pacify her, he 
watched his opportunity until he saw her ripe for 
the revelation which he meditated, and on which: 
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he had determined to stake the success of his 
mission. But for it^ his behaviour at this crisis 
would have been merely a reproduction of the 
familiar eccentricity of childhood, which builds 
up creations of brittle cardboard with one hand 
and knocks them down with the other. Yet, 
as a rule, the animus must be taken into con- 
sideration before we can correctly define human 
actions, however trivial; and Elton Mowbray had 
a design underneath his apparent vacillation which 
satisfactorily explained it. After a time it eked 
out, but not before he saw her prepared by his 
skilful manipulations for some sort of compromise. 

" Well," he said, " Mrs. Cowling, are you 
prepared with a consistent story when Mrs. 
Mowbray questions you on the subject ?" 

" Alack 1 sir, I cannot see her," was the 
evasive reply ; ^* sooner than do that I'd go 
away and leave the neighboiu-hood altogether ?*' 

" What ! that dear little snug cottage and all ? 
Think a second time before you take such a 
leap in the dark." 

" It's a hard trial, no doubt ; but anything is 
better than seeing her." 
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" I quite agree with you : but surely there is 
some way of meeting the difficulty without 
requiring such a sacrifice from you as that you 
should leave your home, where you have lived 
so many years." 

" I wish there was, sir, for I dearly love the 
old place," was the quiet reply. 

"WeU, then, I reaDy think I have hit 
upon it." 

She turned towards him a look of more 
interest than he had ever seen from her before, 
and he continued : 

" You said it was scarlet fever, and she says, 
' if that's the case, let me have the burial certi- 
ficate, and I am satisfied.' " 

"It can't be had, sir; for there was none 
for the poor little darling," she replied; and 
her look vividly expressed the disappointment 
she felt at this decisive blow to the remedial 
measure he proposed. 

" Ah, but another can ! can it not ? One that 
shall do as well for her, and make you a rich wo- 
man for life — quiet, too, and happy, without any 
recurrence of these worries ? Eh, Mrs. Cowling ?" 
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She saw in a moment the tenor of bis ques- 
tions, and after some slight hesitation, replied, 
"That's true enough, but that's what they 
call forgery, is it not, sir, and a transportation 
matter ?" 

" Not a bit of it," be answered, decisively. 
" Forgery 's quite a different thing altogether. 
We get a regular bond fide paper, that says so 
and so : if another person chooses to believe it 
refers to Dick, when it means Tom or Harry, 
that's not our look out." 

The point was too evident to be gainsaid, 
and apparently far too feasible to be rejected, 
for she did not advance any scruples or urge 
any remonstrances, so he tacitly accepted this 
interpretation, and proceeded : 

'* Now, all you have to do is this, go to the 
parson or clerk, whichever keeps the books, and 
get the proper certificate of some child's death, 
regularly attested. Mind and be careful about 
the date and age, and all will go well. It 
certainly can be a matter of no difficulty to do 
this ; for in a large parish like Bannerley, over- 
flowing, too, with children, they must die off at 
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all ages. Besides, the epidemic was very fatal 
then, I think you said." 

" It was, sir ; and now I mind it, my brother- 
in-law lost a child, which was born in the same 
week that yours was. He was a stranger to 
this neighbourhood, and came here for a visit, 
and the child caught the disease and died away 
very rapid." 

" That will do admirably ! What was your 
brother-in-law's name ?" 

" Cowling, sir. He*s my husband's own 
brother." 

" Oh, I see ! The relationship is on your 
husband's side, not on yours." 

" That's it. I'm a Cowling now, but a 
Nettleton before I married my man." 

" It's a very fortunate thing that Cowling 's 
the name after all of the child you are talking 
about. Nothing could be better. Indeed the 
very fact that that is the name will carry con- 
viction with it. Now there will be no question ; 
the name tallies, the date agrees, the age 
coincides to a week. Upon my soul, Mrs. 
Cowling, I must congratulate you upon having 
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got out of the mess precious easily ! When 
will you be prepared with the necessary docu- 
ment?" 

" At any time, sir ; the vicar *s at home, I 
believe, and I will see him to-night." 

" Very well. Now meet me here to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock, and, provided I find the 
paper satisfactory, you shall find this the best 
day's work you ever did in your life. Now 
good bye, my good woman ; be faithful, and 
you shall have no cause to complain of my 
gratitude.'' 

With this assurance he shook hands with 
her, and strolled back again over the cliffs 
toward the village. Confident and exultant 
that now at last his combinations were likely to 
succeed, he indulged in brilliant day-dreams, so 
bright and fascinating that they entirely obli- 
terated the admiration with which he had before 
surveyed the rocks and coast before him. He 
had gained his point, and happy and free, he 
sauntered along in that dreamy, indolent, listless 
way which bespeaks mental preoccupation, but 
leaves the impression that it is exercised on 
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agreeable subjects, and is sanctioned rather than 
avoided. So intense was it that, for some little 
time, he was unaware that the seat which he 
had so long occupied before his interview with 
the Howlet^ was now tenanted by a person who, 
as well as he could judge from the intervening 
distance, bore a marked resemblance to his con- 
fidential servant, Greorge Curtis. To resolve 
himself on this point, he quickened his pace; 
but before he could reach the spot, the object of 
his suspicion had vanished, leaving no trace of 
his presence or proof of his identity behind 
him. Stin the circumstance cast a doud upon 
Elton's spirits, and forebodings very much akin 
to a presentiment of evil began to thidcen round 
him. Surmizes are but gloomy councillors 
when the evidence they adduce to explain a 
difficulty is vague and irrelevant, or the problem 
itself too extraordinary for the usual gradations 
of mental induction to grasp with effect 

Elton proved this to be the case as he walked 
back to his inn, fdr a host of reasons for Curtis' 
presence at that particular place at that parti- 
cular moment would obtrude themsdves before 
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him, each more preposterous and untenable 
than its predecessor, until bewildered and per- 
plexed, he gave up the matter in disgust, and 
left its solution exactly where he found it — in a 
dismal state of uncertainty, upon which specu- 
lation and argument were alike powerless to 
throw any light. 

Probably the Howlet at this period had a 
lighter heart than her recent companion. She, 
too, had reached her cottage ; but before she 
left the rock where the unhallowed compact had 
been sealed, a wondrous change came over her. 
Again with her religious fervour seemed to be 
the guiding spirit and predominant feeling. 
The tempter now had vanished, and the old 
woman was left alone to her solitude and her 
God. Kneeling humbly before her open Bible, 
she prayed long and fervently. Spiritual com- 
mune, not a vain repetition of verbal adjuration 
glib and eloquent, was her offering. Her 
adoration was mute, her rapture unexpressed by 
words. Once only her enthusiasm, kindled to 
its full blaze, burst forth in an audible appeal. 
Then, mingled with the dull roar of the ground 
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sea, her shrill accents bore heavenward one 
strong cry, that wrestled for acceptance as it did 
for utterance — '' O God help me to right that 
dear lady, and make amends for all my sin." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE WEATHERCOCK ASKEW. 

Some people there are upon whom Time ap- 
parently has no influence. Like the oaken pegs 
in the roof of an old church, they are sound 
and rigid, when the surrounding materials with 
which they are contemporaneous are getting 
rapidly worm-eaten, if they have not already 
crumbled to decay. Made of better stuff origi- 
nally, they have endured an amount of wear 
and tear, and positive friction, without exhibit- 
ing symptoms of deterioration, before which the 
plain deal planks and thin veneer of ordinary 
human life are obliged to yield. Possibly, like 
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old Parr, they may have some wondrous hygi- 
enic secret of which they do not fail to avail 
themselves, or like Madame Rachael they may 
prefer an enamelling process, as simulating a 
bloom which they do not really possess. Be 
this as it may, our experience detects many 
actors on the stage of life, who as its shifting 
scenes may in their case be presumed to 
progress towards their final development, do not 
appear to shift and change with them — lay 
tigures in fact, stationary and quiescent, with 
the same features unchanged in expression ; the 
same old pegs in the same old holes as we 
remember them twenty years ago, and probably 
shall recognise them twenty years hence, if we 
live long enough to do so. They never seem 
to die off. A jaunty indifference to the storms 
that have raged and do rage around them, 
carries them triumphantly through each vicissi- 
tude, and brings them unchanged, unwarped, 
unaged, out of every ordeal to which they are 
subjected. Long ago, as far back most likely 
as the mind's eye can wander in a retrospective 
journey, we have decried a sear and yellow tint 
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about them. But that is all ! They had it 
then, they have it now, and like jonquils will 
retain it, even when shrivelled out of recognition, 
or a sapless parody upon their former vigour, 
they are forked out of the border where they 
bloomed that other serials may fare as they 
have fared. 

Prudence Nettleton was one of these statu 
quo sort of people. As she was when Lucy 
Trevillian first came to Luffincot Farm so she 
was at this present date, when after an interval of 
three or four years, the reader must again visit 
Luffincot kitchen, and the bustling, active 
genius lod, who was still the Scarifier, alike 
hostile to refractory apprentices and the dust 
and dirt of which they are the recognized acces* 
sories and agents. 

Not altered in the least, either in dress, 
character or appearance, she was still the same 
energetic drudge, the same indefatigable scourer 
and cleaner, deep in the mysterious lore of recipes, 
and the still more mysterious use of sundry poison- 
ous ingredients wherewith, to rub up brass and 
rub out ironmoulds. But though Prudence herself 
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was thoroughly unchanged, there were two 
changes in her department which virtually 
affected her — she had a Help and she had a 
grievance. In ordinary instances these may 
prove convertible, if not exactly synonymous 
terms ; but, much to the credit and to the per- 
sonal comfort also, be it said, of the Help in 
question, in the present case this implied 
catastrophe was averted. The Help was a real 
Help, with intelligence below zero it must be 
admitted, but with an enormous aptitude for 
downright hard work. In fact, so capable was 
she and willing in this respect, that after a time 
these qualifications entirely obliterated from Mrs. 
Nettleton's memory those grievous shortcomings 
which threatened in the month of trial for 
which they bargained to be a serious impedi- 
ment to, if not actually subversive of, an ami- 
cable understanding between the contracting 
parties. Poor Martha could neither read nor 
write, it is true — this was bad enough, as 
people nowadays are in the habit of thinking 
— but yet to the housekeeper it was a very 
venial deficiency, suggestive of the practical 
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comment, '' she won't be spending of her time 
in reading of romantical books or writing to a 
parcel of lovers complaints about her place/' 
a comment in which Frank Foster joined echo. 
No, these were not the causes of nascent dis- 
pleasure on one side, and a partially expressed 
resolution to leave at her month's end on the 
other. Their solution must depend entirely upon 
another phase of mental darkness. Martha 
was naturally enough a very bad accountant, 
and made endless mistakes in her calculations 
anent the value of butter and eggs — very im- 
portant items in the economy of a farm house, 
and involving occasionally somewhat intricate 
statistics. But far worse than this in Mrs. 
Nettleton's estimation was the painful fact, that 
she knew nothing of Watts's hymns. That 
*^ blessedest book " was a sealed book to her. 
She had never seen it or heard of ft. If her 
juvenile exuberance of spirits had never de- 
veloped itself in pleasurable and well-sustained 
attempts to imitate the canine peculiarities of 
barking and biting, it was the effect of a natural 
sweetness of ^^disposition. The discipline was 
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intuitive and self-imposed, not dependent upon 
the exoteric precepts or rhythmical wisdom of 
Mrs. Nettleton's favoarite author. It is just 
possible that this ignorance, which Prudence 
regarded as a sin akin to atheism, in a religious 
aspect, to waste in her capacity as housekeeper 
in a large establishment, would have long since 
caused a rupture between mistress and maid, 
but the former was a canny critic of conduct, 
and shrewd enough in drawing inferences where 
her own interests would be affected by it. A 
bug bead had Prudence Nettlelon, and the long 
bead told her that, as Martha was undeniably 
the best hand for work she had ever had under 
her jurisdiction, her wisest plan would be to 
keep her, even though Dr. Watts was consigned 
to temporary oblivion. For a time the contest 
was a sharp one between expediency and pre- 
judice, but at length the former carried the day ; 
for the masterly and business-like manner in 
which Martha salted in the big pig for harvest 
decided the question, with the satisfactory com- 
promise that, provided she did her work in that 
fashion, the Doctor, with all his book learning. 
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oould not teach her to do it better. It was the 
old story again — a pig or something far less 
weighty will turn the scale when expediency is 
weighed against religion. It is but a question 
of a very few scruples, before the latter kicks 
the beam. 

If, however, out of deference to that domestic 
economy which was her idol. Prudence Nettleton 
settled the conflicting claims of Martha Gub- 
bins and Dr. Watts, the grievance alluded to, 
being a vital blow at the pedestal on which the 
idol stood, was a far more serious matter. 
There had been a strike among the soap boilers, 
and the consequence was, soap was doubled in 
price. No outbreak of rinderpest in a pre- 
viously uninfected locality was ever productive of 
consternation so overwhelming as that which 
thrilled through her breast when she became 
practically aware, by having^ to pay for it, of this 
unfortunate collision between capital and labour. 
Soap, the sine qud non of cleanliness, which 
was in reality the nearest approach to godliness 
she • recognized or affected (barring, of course, 
her parrot-like acquaintance with Dr. Watts), 
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soap, the exponent of the peculiar philosophy 
wherein she was an expert, and her prime anti- 
dote for all domestic miseries — was by no means 
so good in quality as it used to be, and, prepos- 
terous arrangement ! a deluded public had to 
pay an exorbitant price for a very inferior article. 
In her varied experience she had never met with 
a similar coincidence. A thrifty housekeeper, 
she did not object to pay a good price for her 
goods, provided superior excellence compensated 
for any increase in charge, but now it was all 
the other way — there was an alarming sacrifice 
of quality, and the price, instead of observing 
similar decadence, continued to go up. Appa- 
rently there was no remedy for the evil 
except that suggested by the purely philosophic 
recommendation to ** grin and bear it," but this 
was far too otiose a method of procedure for an 
energetic woman like Prudence. No ! she 
could not think of such a thing ! The " rus- 
ticus expectans " was to her one of the most 
depraved and slovenly specimens of humanity, 
and to illustrate his hopeful patience, a weak 
avoidance of responsibility that neither suited 
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her character nor coalesced with her judgment. 
So, to make a long story short, the soap, like 
the butter, was made at home, but the whole 
affair was a very great grievance, and a fertile 
theme of complaint, throwing Doctor Watts 
entirely into the shade, and raising Martha cent, 
per cent, in value, for she was a good hand at 
making soap, and a much better listener. After 
all, there must be some merit in a stolid, un- 
communicative nature, or it may be that women 
who have a feminine aptitude for speech dislike 
the faculty in others. Be this as it may. Pru- 
dence and Martha were great allies, and under- 
stood one another. The Help and the grievance 
reacted on each other, and the reaction had a 
conciliatory influence upon the disposition of the 
person by whose permission they both held 
their respective positions. 

" Now, look alive, Martha ! and pick up the 
breakfast things," she exclaimed one morning to 
her subordinate, when they had finished their 
early meal ; for 1 bear Miss Lucy coming down 
over the stairs, and she'll be here directly. Bub 
oh, my good gracious !" she continued, as in 
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the eaane of her peregricatkMB abool tht 
kitchen, duster in hand, she stopped bdfare the 
window to wipe anrar the steam which hang 
aboot the glass and obscured the view into the 
court beyond, " if there iai't that old weather- 
rock at his nonsense ^ain, he's toppled orer all 
on one side. Tisn't good Ma&ter Frank arcs 
the bothering old thing all a topsr torrer like 
that ; thenrll be a pretty kettle of fish, and no 
mktake." 

'^ \^ hat is the matter, Phidey ?" ezdaiooed a sit 
very roice, somewhere from the neighboarbood of 
the door; but before any answer could be giren to 
the question. Lacy TmiOian entered the kiicfaen. 
Though grown a good deal, she had not 
** grown out of memory," to use a homely 
phrase, more indicatire of want of interest or 
mental oblirion on the part ist one who uses it, 
than complimentary to the young ladies who are 
presumed to be passing through the epoch to 
which it alludes. Still with the same golden 
ringlets and prominent forehead, the figure tiny 
stiD, though taOer than of yore, she had nearly 
reached the uncomfortable age of '* sweet six- 
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teen," without developing into the usual awk- 
wardness that so forcibly characterizes it, or 
betraying symptoms that the period of transition 
had spoiled the child through an affectation of 
womanhood, ungraceful and immature. 

But if the countenance is, as it is presumed 
to be, an index of the heart, a sure and trusty 
barometer, touching that inner life so shifting 
and variable, with its alternations of sunshine 
and cloud, calm repose, and stormy tempests, 
which enter into the experience of all of us, 
Lucy at this time must have been very happy. 
A soft gleam of tender light suffused her face,, 
in place of that distressed look which formerly 
lingeied there. The old expression of haggard 
weariness, betokening mental abstraction at once 
harassing and peremptory, and challenging 
attention to the dreary, unequal struggle going 
on between tender susceptibilities and the rude 
experiences that clashed with them, had entirely 
faded ; and in its stead a beaming smile was an 
eloquent exponent of a light heart and joyous 
disposition, with no carking care to corrode and 
embitter them. 
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" What can be the matter, Prudey ?" she re- 
peated, when her first question was apparently 
unheard, or, if heard, at all events unheeded, 
as far as an answer was concerned ; '^ you are 
80 busy with that rubbing and scrubbing that I 
cannot get a word out of you." 

" And a nice sight of it I have when the 
rubbing and scrubbing lets me look out of the 
window. A pretty fuss there'll be of it afore long, 
I'm sure, and what to do I can't tell," was the 
querulous reply. 

** Nothing amiss with the soap, I hope, Pru- 
dence ?*' inquired Lucy ; a. i her gay, blithe 
look testified that she could now venture on 
taking liberties with the Scarifier's peculiarities 
without dread of the consequences. 

"Nicely, Miss, that is, thank you, and 
hardening first rate already," was the matter of 
fact answer which brought her back from sen- 
timent to the realities of life, at the same 
time that it proved how " the grievance " had 
nothing whatever to do with her tribulated voice 
and doubtful presentiments. 

^* Then you need not look so solemn," Lucy 
expostulated. " Besides/' she continued, lifting 
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as she spoke the voluminous folds of a snow* 
white cloth, and peeping into a huge bow], which 
covered by it was standing on a three-legged 
stool before the fire ; " the bread is rising beau- 
tifully, and the butter is all made, and Martha 
is so forward with the work, that there will be 
nothing for you to do very soon, except to begin 
over again where you began this morning." 

" A bad beginning makes a bad ending, Fve 
heard ; and a bad beginning there is, sure 
enough, of it to-day ; and the worst of it, there's 
no saying where the end will be," replied Pru- 
dence, relapsing once more into that vague un- 
satisfactory humour which, the more remarkable 
inasmuch as it was not a display to which she 
was usually addicted, had already attracted 
Lucy's attention, and now provoked the earnest 
appeal : 

*' Come now, dear old Prudey ; do tell me 
what makes you out of sorts. You will, won't 
you ? Come now, I know you will," she im- 
plored, with a coaxing expression of voice and 
look which was irresistible, as she was well 
aware it would be, for, in familiar parlance, Lucy 
knew the measure of Prudence's foot, and was 
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such a fkvaante that she was permitted to use 
hf r knowledge without questioo or remonstranoe 
in the most barefaced manner. 

" Well, then, if you must know, you must, I 
suppose,*' Prudence answered, with a mollified 
voice ; " I never knew your equal. Miss Lucy, 
in all my bom days for twisting and twirling 
yourself about a body's heart, and getting out 
of 'em all you wish to know." 

This was really true. Lucy had a wonderful 
knack of making herself loved, and love once 
kindled in a female breast is too gushing for the 
slightest reserve, too spontaneous and despotic 
to allow any mystery to circumscribe its yearn- 
ings ; or, at all events, this was Prudence Net- 
tleton's experience of the tender passion, as 
she proved by this confession and the wished-for 
revelation that subsequently ensued. 

** Now don't take on so, Miss Lucy, and put 
up that sober-looking face," she expostulated, 
•* for I'll tell you all about it, if you'll only give 
me time to speak. Oh dear, oh dear! what 
will Master Frank say ? Put out above a bit 
he'll be I know, for 'tisn't the first time I've 
seen this misfortune/' 
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" What ?" exclaimed Lucy, now seriously 
alarmed at the vague connection between Frank 
Foster and misfortune which these words 
shadowed forth ; '' nothing has happened to 
father, has there, Prudence ?" 

Let it be observed, en passant, that Lucy 
always called him father now, nor had that 
endearing appellation suffered at all from the 
fact that it was the result, not of consanguinity, 
but of a mutual and spontaneous understanding 
between the parties to whom it related. 

" No, Miss, there's nothing amiss with father 
that I know by. He's hale and hearty as ever," 
Prudence replied, " eats his victuals well, and 
sleeps on 'em without nightmare, goes through 
a power of exercise in the day, and drinks his 
ale, that I brew myself and know 'tis sound, like 
a man as he is, dear heait of un*.'* 

" But what's the misfortune, then, you spoke 
of?" inquired Lucy, returning again to the 
point, from whence visions of domestic economy 
seemed likely to distract the associations of the 
versatile housekeeper : " you said you would 
tell me, and here I am ready to listen to you." 

VOL. II. 8 
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''Welly you are the most impatient young 
lady that ever I heard tell of, I must say. 
Nothing will satisfy you, but to know the ins 
and outs of everything, and know them you will, 
by hook or by crook, won't you f 

Lucy smiled a good-humoured assent to this 
good-tempered sarcasm, and Prudence continued: 

'^ Now Fve done with my dusting, I can tend 
to your tantrums* Here, just you look out of 
this window, and tell me if you don't see the 
weathercock up yonder, all awry like the old 
peacock's tail on a windy day/' 

On hearing this intelligence, Lucy sprang to 
the window and looked out. Then turning 
towards Prudence with an expression of deep 
concern upon her face, she exclaimed : '' Oh 
dear, Prudey, what shall we do ? Poor father, 
won't he be put out ?" 

" Yes, indeed, and no wonder," Prudence 
acquiesced. " A queer customer is that dirty 
bit of brass, let alone that he never has no 
scouring from year's end to year's end. There's 
something unlucky about 'un, and so father 
feels. . You've heard that, haven't you ?" 
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"Oh yes," Lucy answered mournfully; "a 
long time ago father told me some great 
calamity was sure to happen when that horrible 
vane was blown over. But it's only a little on 
one side, and can be easily righted before he 
comes home. There's Charley just come in, 
he'll look to it, I'm sure ; I'll run and ask him," 
and she darted from the kitchen to carry her 
resolution into immediate execution. 

" Look to it ! yes, there's no mistake about 
that/' soliloquized the housekeeper when L-Jcy's 
abrupt departure left her to her own thoughts 
and to the duster, without which the said 
thoughts would have been merely snarling com- 
mentaries upon the real grievance of soap, or 
some other imaginary evil connected with her 
department, though with it to act as a safety- 
valve for her energy and her spleen, they could 
take a wider range, and busy themselves about 
remote contingencies in which she had no per- 
sonal interest. " Well, as I am a living soul," 
she continued, " I do believe that there's nothing 
he wouldn't do for her asking, even if 'twas to 
change the dear old Durhams for the red trashy 
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traffic down West, or his lovely Berkshire pigs 
for those gingery Tamworths !" 

She was not far wrong in her judgment ; on 
the contrary, it developed considerable discrimi- 
nation, and a keen, shrewd appreciation of the 
estimate her young master had formed of Lucy, 
and of the influence it might possibly have upon 
his character and conduct. As is usual with 
feminine acumen when occupied in the favourite 
routine of " putting two and two together," 
hers intuitively shadowed forth results, which, 
however vague and visionary, had nevertheless 
an air of credibility about them, which it was 
not her cue to ignore. True it is, she was not 
very choice in her selection of weights and 
measures when she balanced Lucy Trevillian's 
wishes against Durham oxen and Berkshire 
pigs, but she was far better versed in human 
nature than in the pedantic maxims so many of 
us have scrawled in our copy-books, and if she 
knew nothing about *^ comparisons being odi- 
ous" she at all events was well aware that 
Charley Foster was extremely partial to a certain 
breed of cattle — almost bigoted in his favour- 
itism, she imagined, and if he changed his opinion 
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with respect to their merits, she argued a 
fortiori that the influence which made him do 
so must have a stronger holdfast on his affec- 
tion. Through life her weather- eye had been 
kept open, and in cases where old prejudices 
and associations were violently ruptured or sud- 
denly collapsed, it invariably detected some 
motive power, attractive for its novelty or ab- 
sorbing in its energy, the secret, though per- 
haps unrecognized, cause of the unwonted 
phenomenon. 

Lucy, however, was alike unconscious both of 
the housekeeper's soliloquy and of the mysterious 
significancy at which it had hinted. If she 
wielded a magician's wand, she knew it not. 
If she had found a soft corner in Charley's 
heart, and reigned there supreme and alone, the 
despotism was not the less arbitrary because it 
was spontaneous, the result of no design, no 
artifice, but of a combination of circumstances 
which she had not conspired, and of a process 
too gradual to arouse suspicion, too impercep- 
tible to challenge restraint. This innocence is 
beautiful when it is real ! she and Charley, in 
her opinion, were a sister and a brother merely. 
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They were bound by do ties of consanguiiiity, 
it is true, but they were all the more devoted to 
each other, because they elected the obligations to 
which they deferred, and claimed voluntarily the 
privileged endearments which were their natural 
sequence. It was a dangerous position for them 
both, but they were too young to calculate on 
consequences, or to analyze motives. Life, so 
far, was a " carpe diem " experience, on which 
no solicitude obtruded, and over which no cloud, 
as far as human prescience could detect the 
issue, was apparently suspended. They were 
extremely fond of each other, and equally proud 
of this mutual affection, but Charley was a few 
years older, and had passed through boyhood, or 
that susceptible crisis wherein the round jacket 
is exchanged for a tail coat, and a smooth face 
for incipient whiskers, with a sound heart; so 
was he not entitled to feel a sort of palpitating 
sensation underneath his velveteen waistcoat, 
when Lucy smiled her thanks at any act of kind- 
ness he volunteered, or when in the exercise of 
his fraternal prerogative, he took her out for a 
ride, or sauntered with her through the green 
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lanes, picking blue bells and primroses, and fern 
leaves and ivy wreaths, to make garlands for 
her hat, for father liked to see her decked with 
flowers? Ah well! pla tonic aflFection may be 
all very well in its way, but that way had no 
attractions for Charley at all events. To be 
sure, he defined it accurately enough, inasmuch 
as his experience told him that, between young 
people situated as he and Lucy now were, it was 
a simple hard-featured delusion, inaccessible 
even to the proverbial gloss of poetic fiction — a 
stern impossibility in fact, about which cold 
hearts may prate, and callous natures, through 
aflFecting it, become more callous than ever — 
and his experience was about right, for he went 
to his heart for a definition, and that is seldom 
wrong. One glimpse at it, one indication of the 
thoughts that thrill through it, and the hopes 
and fears that alternately flit across it — here is 
experience far more trustworthy than anything 
we glean from books or the vicarious precepts 
which hearsay accepts only to prove their frivo- 
lity when the time for testing their peculiar 
application may arrive. 
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Thus stood the mutual relation between the 
young people at Luffincot Farm, and it must be 
admitted that Prudence Nettleton, who was be- 
hind the scenes, and well versed, as has been 
already said, in that peculiarly reflective accom- 
plishment of " putting two and two together," 
as the habit of using on the Sipur of the moment 
common sense about the tendency of common 
events is somewhat quaintly called, had a very 
fair excuse for the prognostications in which she 
indulged when Lucy left the kitchen to go in 
search of Charley. 

She found him easily, his blithe whistle acting 
like a call as sure, if not as fatal, as that fictitious 
response which in the Norwegian forest allures 
the capercailzie to its fate, so, following the 
sound, she entered a little room exclusively 
devoted to his use, and there busily engaged in 
the sentimental occupation of oiling a gunlock, 
sat Charley Foster, a boy now no longer, but a 
well-grown young man, able to read also — 
thanks to Lucy — as well as he himself could 
desire, or, to use his own expressive, because 
vague, phraseology, " like anything." 
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The gunlock and its rust were alike forgotten 
as he sprang to meet her ; but the fraternal 
kiss with which he saluted her little upturned 
face lost somewhat of its usual rapturous vehe- 
mence, when his quick glance detected the look 
of concern it revealed. 

" What's the matter, Lucy ?** he exclaimed 
immediately, instead of repeating the kiss on 
the other cheek, which she with sisterly or 
christian simplicity was invariably in the habit 
of turning to him ; " nothing amiss, I hope, to 
make you look so gloomy." 

" Dear Charley,*' she replied ; " I want you 
to do something for me ; will you ?" 

•* Do something for you," he repeated, and 
his eyes opened wide at her implied suggestion 
that his co-operation in anything that she might 
require could in any way be a subject of doubt ; 
" why, Lucy, the only question is, what is 
there that I wouldn't do for you if I had the 
chance ?" 

"You are always kind and good to me, 
Charley, so I suppose that is the reason why I 
presume upon your kindness; but now I want 
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you to do something for father's sake as much 
as my own." 

" For father's sake ! what can it be ? Some- 
thing for his sake and your sake ! why I believe 
rd go through fire and water for either one of 
you ; and now when both are concerned, it must 
be something very frightful to make me turn 
my back upon it, and that's all about the 
matter." 

''Then just look here for a mommt, and 
tell me what you see." 

As she spoke, she led him to the window 
and pointed to the old ivy^dad pigeon-house, 
where the brass vane had so shifted from its 
perpendicular position that the letter E vras 
hidden in the tangled masses of that parasitical 
evergreen, and the letter W was pointing 
towards the sky with a total disr^ard of that 
point of the compass which it was presumed to 
indicate. 

** Oh, I see," observed Charley, moodily ; 
''that bothering bit of brass is at its tricks 
again. I do wish father would have it takexk 
down and shoved out of the way somewhere. 
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where he can't see the nonsense it carries on. 
These are the sort of things that tell upon 
father, and no mistake. His spirits suffer from 
them uncommonly, and I'll bet he'll be out of 
sorts all day, and make himself quite ill with 
his fancies. He is terribly superstitious on this 
subject, you know." 

" We can't help that, Charley. It's no use 
arguing against it any more than against the 
nervousness which I feel sometimes when you 
drive me so fast down Remington Hill. It's 
very foolish I feel when I get safely to the 
bottom, as I always do, thanks to your good 
driving ; but if you tried to argue or laugh me 
out of the fancy, stupid though it is, you would 
do no good and only make matters ten times 
worse." 

" You're about right, Lucy ; and that's the 
way with father, I'm certain. He's a sensible, 
far-seeing man, with plenty of nerve and lots of 
pluck, and I'm sure if we could get at his heart 
and read his own private mind, he's just as vexed 
as we are that he ^lould appear so weak and 
stupid." 
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" Poor, dear father ! you know the old saying, 
Charley, * what can't be cured must be endured ;' 
but I want to know if we can't do something to 
cure the difficulty in this instance. I have a 
plan in my head, if you will help me to carry 
it out." 

'^ Let me hear what it is, and FU promise my 
i^ervices willingly.*' 

•* Well, then, it is just this. Father, as you 
know, has not seen the weathercock yet in its 
present position, for he left yesterday morning for 
Andover fair, and will not be back again until dinner 
time to-day. Will you, then, like a dear, kind 
Charley, get the ladder and see what you can do 
about fixing the vane again as it was before ? 
Father will never be the wiser, and I'm sure to 
deceive him in this way, all for his own comfort 
and happiness, cannot be very wrong ; besides, 
we merely keep quiet about what has happened, 
and there is no falsehood in that." 

Her casuistry appeared admissible under 
present circumstances, and probably there were 
very few in which it would not have commanded 
an equally favourable reception if Charley's 
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judgment had to decide the question^ for he 
answered with alacrity : •* That's the very thing, 
Lucy. As to deception being wrong in this 
case, I'm sure I don't see it a bit ; 'tisn't a 
matter of doing evil that good may come of it, 
but simply a precaution to prevent unpleasant 
consequences, just like dressing our seed-corn 
with bluestone or arsenic," 

" Then you see no objection to my scheme, 
and you'll help me in it ?" 

"To be sure I will! I suspect a rivet is 
broken, so I'll take up another and fix it. 'Tis 
but a quarter of an hour's job, so the first thing 
after breakfast I'll see to it, Lucy, provided you 
promise to smile and look happy again and not 
to frighten me any more with that demure 
face." 

" Dear, kind Charley, I shall smile enough I 
promise you when I see the vane all right and 
tight again ;" and with this compromise she led 
the way to the little parlour, whither the breakfast 
bell had already summoned them, more than 
once, in vain. 

It often happens that we blunder upon 
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disaster through the actual use of those means 
which we take to avoid it. Numherless are the 
instances of predictions verified through the 
instrumentality of the remedial measures which 
have been taken, to counteract or evade them; 
of presentiments fulfilled, simply because they 
were acted upon and not disregarded. Is it 
that excess of caution induces timidity, and 
then, having expended all our energy upon 
imaginary complications, we have none where- 
with to combat sterner realities when the final 
crisis actually arrives ? Or are we impelled by 
a careless fatuity to concentrate our powers of 
vision upon the one great obstacle we dread, 
and forgetting there are more of them sur- 
rounding and imperilling us, like shying horses 
who stare at a ditch on the near side and back 
into a corresponding one on the other, deli- 
berately select the route that at last induces the 
catastrophe, so vainly deprecated and futilely 
avoided ? Be this as it may, there are coinci- 
dences constantly occurring in the economy of 
the world, which if they do not bear out the 
fatalist's notion of destiny, at all events give to 
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persons who, like Frank Foster, are affected by 
them, illustrations which they may easily twist 
into a theory that looks very much like it. 

Charley was as good as his word. After 
breakfast was over, he immediately, took the 
long ladder from the linhay, where it had its 
appropriate niche, as everything else on that 
farm had, and ascended to the pigeon- house 
roof. There, as he suspected, he found the 
force of the wind on the previous night had 
first loosened one of the two rivets which pinned 
the metal framework of the vane to the rafter 
underneath, and then playing upon the dislocated 
mass had brought such an unequal strain to bear 
upon the other, that, though tenacious and re- 
sisting to the last, it was bent out of all shape, 
and was just sufficiently started to be enabled 
to suspend the unwieldy ornament on the lee- 
ward side of the ridge, where it rested securely 
upon the ivy that covered the roof. 

It was an easy matter to repair the loss of the 
peccant rivet with another which promised to be 
less treacherous, and to hammer its warped 
companion into something like its original shape, 
and then Charley sat on the roof and contem- 
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plated his work with triumphant satisfaction, 
and presently called to Lucy to join in the 
inspection and tell him if it was not " bolt up- 
right and pointing to the proper points of the 
compass first rate." 

After an interchange of mutual congratu- 
lations, he prepared to descend from his some- 
what perilous position ; but whether it was that 
he was so elated with success as to forget some 
necessary precautions, or that he was looking at 
Lucy, and thus had his attention distracted from 
the exact precision of footstep that marks suc- 
cussful ladder climbing alike in its real and 
metaphorical aspects, cannot be decided. What- 
ever was the cause, the result was equally unex- 
pected and unfortunate, for his foot slipped, and 
in the endeavour to recover himself, he pulled 
the ladder on one side, and overbalanced it from 
the precarious foundation which had been im- 
provised to keep it steady, and down it went, 
carrying with it Charley and a heap of rubbish 
which the concussion forced from the rickety 
masonry of the timeworn edifice. Lithe and 
active as a young wild cat, he partially disen- 
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gaged himself from the falling ladder, and with 
a violent effort sprang towards a bank which 
abutted on the basement of the pigeon-house. 
Alas ! he had neither time nor discretion to 
calculate the distance properly, and the con- 
sequence was he was hurled with considerable 
force to the ground. 

" 'Tis nothing, Lucy," he feebly exclaimed-^ 
as shrieking frantically, from a prophetic appre- 
hension of the worst, so inseparable from 
the female mind in cases of accident, she flew 
to the spot and pulled away the ladder, which 
had fallen across his prostrate form — " I shall 
be all right again in a minute or two ; give me 
your hand and help me up, and the effects of 
the shaking will soon pass away, and I shall 
have nothing to regret if the weathercock is 
firm, and you are not frightened," he added, 
mournfully. 

He turned very pale as he spoke, and the 
pain of moving well-nigh wrung a moan of 
anguish from his lips ; but he bit them savagely, 
lest they should betray to the tortured girl the 
truth of which he was more than half-conscious, 
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but which, at all hazards, he wished, if con- 
cealment were impossible, to break to her gently 
and by degrees. 

Again he assayed to rise, and this time, more 
successful, he for a moment gained an erect 
position ; but the effort was too great, the agony 
too acute even for him, and with a stifled cry 
he slipped from her arms, which were trying to 
support him, back upon the hard earth again. 

A third time, with indomitable resolution, he 
made the attempt, but now his strength appeared 
collapsed, his energy failing, for it was a very 
feeble effort this time, and he sank back appa- 
rently exhausted. 

"Lucy,'' he presently murmured, "darling 
Lucy, don't cry so ; it can't be helped ; sooner 
,or later you must know all ; it's really nothing, 
for I've only broken my leg." 

He pointed, as he spoke, at the maimed limb, 
and that gesture recalled her to herself In- 
stantaneously her tears ceased, as with true- 
hearted women they always do when the moment 
of action comes. Weak and timid, and shrink- 
ing from imaginary evils, and those vague pre- 
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sentiments which they have neither resolution 
to combat nor energy to chase away, yet in the 
trying emergencies of life, when danger threatens 
some untoward crisis, and the icy grasp of 
some terrible misfortune paralyzes man's action, 
women then are in their element. On such 
occasions the warm heart and firm hand are the 
noblest exponents of a sympathy we all have felt. 

And Lucy was not backward, now she knew 
the climax, in exhibiting the quick-witted energy 
which the occasion demanded. First she assisted 
Charley in gaining the exact position wherein 
he fancied he could lie with the smallest amount 
of suffering, and having propped him up as well 
as she could with a large stone covered with her 
own shawl to prevent friction, she darted off to 
the house to procure assistance, and to send an 
express for. the doctor. All her arrangements 
were soon made, for they were simple and spon- 
taneous, such as real affection sees at a glance, 
and lends a willing hand to carry into instant 
execution. 

So by "dinner time," when the punctual 
farmer reached his horne^ all had been done 
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that could be done ; the doctor had come and 
gone, the bone had been properly set, and 
Charley pronounced in the set conventional 
phrase, which is so safe from its absolute vague- 
ness, '' going on as well as could be expected." 

For Lucy, however, was reserved an ordeal 
she dreaded, but which, nevertheless, as it must 
be gone through, she determined, more out of 
deference to a correct definition of justice, than 
to her own personal feelings, which shrank from 
it intuitively, to undertake herself, and not to 
leave to Prudence or any other vicarious agent. 
To communicate to Frank Foster the intelli- 
gence of the accident seemed to her a positive 
duty, which, however much she shrank from it 
in prospective, she never dreamed of evading, 
for she looked upon herself as the prime and 
original cause of it, the one at whose sug- 
gestion Charley had ascended the pigeon* house, 
the chief accomplice before the fact in a result 
which she knew would cause the utmost con- 
sternation and concern to the doating and sus- 
ceptible father. 

So when she saw him coming up the road^ 
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she nerved her heart to the unpleasant task, and 
merely waiting until she heard his cheery voice 
calling to her from the front door, descended 
from the sick chamber to tell him all. By this 
time he had reached the parlour, and thither 
she followed him with a palpitating heart, and 
eyes red with weeping, for after the excitement 
of the actual crisis, with its crowding thoughts 
and various obligations, had passed away, that 
terrible reaction had set in, wherein the one 
great sorrow was uppermost and paramount, 
finding no safety valve in action, no counter- 
irritant in other and subordinate feelings. With 
nothing else to do but to mope and to think upon 
the great misfortune, and her complicity in it, 
IS it any wonder that Lucy had recourse to tears 
to allay her anguish? is it any wonder that 
wheti she bravely entered the parlour on her 
painful mission words and energy alike failed 
her, and she threw herself into the farmer's 
arms in a wild paroxysm of uncontrolled emo- 
tion? 

" Oh father !" were the only words she could 
utter, but their intonation was so full of anguish, 
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striking in unison with the deep, full-toned 
chord of grief that vibrated through her heart, 
that Frank Foster was seriously alarmed. He 
had never seen her thus before. His experience 
was merely conversant with the sunny periods 
of her young life, with the warm, dazzling radi- 
ance of happiness. Back, far back in the faint 
.horizon it did discern a cloud, but that was all. 
That cloud his kindness first dispelled, and then 
his love had completely effaced it. No, he had 
never seen or remembered such an outburst of 
agony, of genuine unconventional feeling as this, 
and his large heart felt its influence thrilling 
through it with a vehemence he could not 
restrain, and a sympathetic attraction which 
moistened his eyes also, and made his voice 
very husky in its indefinite attempts to soothe. 
Kissing her very tenderly, he whispered — 

'' Sober, sober, little uu, and come and tell 
father, all about it." 

" Charley, dear Charley !" she murmured 
incoherently, but her sobs prevented further 
utterance, and again the farmer was obliged to 
have recourse to that fondling process which 
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he had always found efficacious when he wished 
her to confide a secret to him, for he sat down 
upon his old arm chair, and, lifting her gently, 
placed her in her favourite position on his knee, 
and then he sobbed out in a very disconnected 
manner — 

" Now, then, little 'un, here you are at home 
again, so be quick and out with it all ; make a 
dean breast of it, my lass, and bear in mind 
that everything that grieves you pains poor old 
father twice as much." 

The appeal was irresistible. Lucy threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him gratefully. 
Then came the wished-for revelation, disjointed 
indeed as it could not help being, but yet it was 
made with marvellous calmness of voice and 
manner — 

" Poor Charley — a terrible accident — he says 
it's not much — and the doctor says he'll soon 
be about again, and is doing so nicely — he's 
had a fall, and — and broken his leg." 

A strange thrill convulsed the farmer's mus- 
cular frame as, on hearing this intelligence, he 
gently deposited Lucy on the floor by his side, 
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and then rising abruptly, he rushed to the 
window — 

"This is my enemy's work again, FU be 
bound !" he muttered ; but no, there was his 
enemy, as he chose to call the brass vane, as 
taut and defiant as his heart could wish, with 
the index perfectly level, and with no sign of 
declension about either one of the letters. He 
could not make it out. Somehow, the moment he 
heard of his son's accident, his mind reverted to 
previous vagaries on the part of that uncanny piece 
of brass, and he felt perfectly certain that, as of 
yore, he should find indications of the untoward 
event signalized from the top of the pigeon- 
house. Possibly the relief he felt at that mo- 
ment, when he gazed earnestly from the window 
at the condemned author of the misfortune, and 
saw it erect and sedate as if nothing had happened, 
was slightly tinged with regret that it had lost its 
prestige, that now, after so many years' blind, 
obstinate credulity, his superstitions reverence had 
received a check, and that the mysterious influence, 
so closely allied, and so long associated with his 
family and its traditions, was at length on the wane. 
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It was this feeling, probably, which caused him 
for a moment to look down ; or the concentrated 
stare in which he had so long indulged might 
have become too painful and strained for a con- 
tinued effort — but be this as it may, Frank 
Foster in averting his eye from the vane found 
it instantly rivetted on another point of attrac- 
tion, which instantaneously wrought a marvellous 
change in his whole demeanour. 

Unfortunately, in the hubbub of the accident, 
and the conflicting cares and thoughts it had 
evoked, Lucy had forgotten all about the ladder. 
There it was, where it had fallen, with one end 
slightly elevated above the bank on which it 
rested, and Frank Foster instantly detected it. 
It was with a strange mixture of sorrow and 
triumph that he spoke now. Reliant and con- 
fident as ever in his superstition, he made 
amends for the doubts he had insinuated against 
it, by the fervour of his homage. 

" Ah, I see it all, little un," he explained ; 
" the weathercock was not so wrong after all. 
Poor old thing ! he and I always were pretty 
much mixed up together, and so we shall be to 
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the end of the chapter. Toppled over, wasn't 
he?" 

Lucy assented, and her father continued — 

" Charley went up to right him — and well 
and truly has he done it, as he does everything 
for that matter — and then the ladder fell over, 
and he went with it and broke his leg. That's 
the long and short of it — isn't it ?" 

"Yes," said Lucy through her tears; "but 
the doctor says it is not a bad fracture, and he 
need not fear about a game leg, which, poor 
fellow, was all he seemed to think about, and 
he'll be able to ride as well as ever — better, 
Charley says, for a crooked leg will cling tighter 
to the saddle — and oh, he's so good tempered 
about it all, that Prudey says it is quite a plea- 
sure to her that he has broken his leg, and not 
you, father," she continued, rattling on to distract 
his attention, and mayhap solace his anxiety. 

" We'll go and see the dear old boy," his 
father suggested, a»d they left the room for that 
purpose. 

It was a strange spectacle to see that broad- 
shouldered farmer, who had never known a 
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day's illness in »his life, and consequently could 
not be expected to understand the mysterious 
exigencies of a sick chamber from his own 
personal experience, pause at the bed- room door 
and quietly divest himself of his heavy boots, 
lest the noise of his footsteps should disturb 
the patient; stranger still to witness his labo- 
rious attempts to walk noiselessly, and to gloss 
over the sad conceptions of an anxious heart 
with a smiling face and a jaunty carriage. And 
Lucy thought it so, for with all her love for her 
protector, and reverence for his large heart, she 
never gave him credit for possessing the delicate 
susceptibilities which, as it were, enter intuitively 
into the wants of others, and suit themselves to 
the minute and intricate details which every 
change of circumstance, however novel, may 
demand. But underneath a rude exterior, 
Frank Foster possessed a woman's heart. 
There was an engrained polish about him, as 
there was about his mahogany-coloured tops, 
which could only be detected by close inspection. 
Nature and the boot maker had employed the 
same sort of last, and had turqed out the 
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respective specimens of their art cumbrous ia 
shape and unwieldy in appearance. Still there 
was good stuff in both. The leather and the 
man took their polish well, and though at a 
distance it was lost and merged in the ungainly 
outlines of the whole fabric, yet a minuter 
analysis always revealed it very fresh and very 
glistening. 

Quite cheerful was his voice, as he sat down 
upon the foot of the bed and addressed Charley, 
though its accents were marvellously modulated, 
so as not to grate harshly on his nerves : — 

" This is a bad job, my poor old fellow," he 
said, hastily brushing away a tear, which tickled 
his nose, with the sleeve of his coat ; " but 'twas 
love for father brought it all about. Bless you I 
you see 'tis no use fighting against fate and the 
weathercock !'* 

" Lucy has told you all, then ?" Charley 
inquired witn a sigh of relief. 

"What Lucy didn't, the ladder did," was 
the quiet rejoinder. 

" I say, Lucy," Charley gaily observed, " what 
a set of stupids we were not to look to that. 
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Now I'H be bound, there was the ladder stick- 
ing up in the grass as pert as anything, and 
just saying to Father, ' Here we are at your old 
friend the weathercock again !' Good gracious 
me — what an old tell-tale 1'* 

" Yes !" his father responded. " Of course 
the first moment I heard of your accident I 
looked out of window. *Tis a trick I have. 
I did the same when the prize Durham bull 
spiked himself, and when the wire worm fell 
foul of the thirty, acred field of turnips. You 
mind that, Charley, don't you?" he inquired 
with a meaning glance towards the flushed face 
of the sufferer, who immediately deciphered it 
and replied — 

** Ah that was all my fault, father. I wanted 
a scarecrow to frighten away the rooks, who 
were pulling up the turnips by cartloads, and to 
save my life I could not get one. The beggars 
all seemed to smell powder, and were as false 
and shy as trout on a sunshiny day. I'd given 
it up as a bad job, and was coming home as 
foolish as can be, when, as I turned the comer 
of the yard, there, if you please, was Mr. Jack- 
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daw sitting on the vane, cawing and laughing 
at my vexation. Well, I couldn't stand that, 
so without thinking about the consequences, I 
up gun and let him have it, and you know the 
rest as weU as I do." 

" You missed the bird and knocked over his 
perch, eh ?" insinuated the farmer. 

" Now, father, how can you ?" Charley re- 
torted. " Fancy missing a sitting shot like 
that ! No, I knocked him all to smash, from 
being so close ; and the charge set the old 
weathercock spinning like a whirligig, and when 
you came home you found it slightly bowed, 
and then you were satisfied in your mind about 
the turnips, and wouldn't try the rape cake as 
I wished you to do, because you said experi- 
ments were no good when the weathercock was 
against you. Isn't that the English of the 
whole matter?" 

" 'Tis a plain statement of the case, old 
fellow, and as plain a proof that then, as ever, 
the old bit of brass spoke the truth." 

" I don't see how you make that out exactly." 

" Why, didn't I lose the whole of the crop, 
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to say nothing of the cost of the superphosphate 
and labour ?" 

" Of course you did, because you did nothing 
to prevent the loss." 

*' 'Twould have been lost labour to have tried 
anything. Look at home for instance ; you think 
you can avert the misfortune which is foretold 
as plain as a pikestaff, and what is the conse- 
quence ? Why you break your leg in the at- 
tempt. And if I'd been fool enough to have 
tried rape cake, which was then six guineas 
a ton besides carriage, what a dead loss that 
would have been into the bargain ! Thirty 
acres at five cwt. an acre amounts to money 
and no mistake — too much, a great deal, to 
throw away. How much does it come to, little 
un," he continued, turning to Lucy, ** at six 
pound six per ton ?" 

** Thirty guineas and thirty half guineas — 
forty-seven pound five in all," replied Lucy 
with instant precision. 

" Now that's what I call a power of money to 
throw away in these hard times/' the farmer 
continued, " and throwing it away it would 
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have been to run so obstinately against the 
signs — as bad as cutting grass when the glass 
is falling, or saving hay when the storm cock 
is flying low, and screeching out its warnings of 
foul weather." 

Charley saw it was not the slightest use" to 
argue against this deeply-rooted conviction, so 
he merely contented himself with observing — 

" After all, father, there is one satisfaction in 
my breaking my leg. You know the worst 
now. Better that I should grin and bear the 
pain, than that you should be flustered and 
worried about all sorts of itnaginary evils." 

Frank Foster grasped his son's hand with 
much aflfection — 

"You are an out-and-outer, Charley," he 
said, " if ever I saw one. Never one thought 
about yourself so long as father is all right I 
But 'tis the way with you, everybody comes 
before number one. I do believe an unselfish 
man is the noblest work of God, and the rarest 
fpr that matter, and thank God here he is, and 
my son too, though be is tied by the leg for 
a time from being so." 
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'* Never mind the leg, father/* Charley an- 
swered ; " it's been a safety-valve to carry oflf the 
bad luck, and as long as you are satisfied I am.'' 

** Why I dorft know about being satisfied," 
was the moody reply ; " I've been turning the 
matter a good deal over in my head whilst we 
have been chattering here, and it just strikes me 
that after all said and done, I'm not that satis- 
fied as I should wish to be." 

^'Want the other leg as well, father, or a 
spare arm into the bargain, or a rib, mayhap, 
or a collar bone to boot ?" jested Charley, for 
he saw the dark cloud was again stealing in 
upon his father's mind, and he wished by a 
playful sally to dispel it. 

"Not for the world, my boy," Frank pro- 
tested ; " but you know your poor old dad is a 
gloomy bit of goods when these seasons occur. 
Then I think and fidget, and puzzle my stupid 
old noddle to find out what's coming next. I 
never can find out though, with all my clever 
casts ; and what with picking up scent here and 
trying back there, I soon get at fault, or find 
myself skirting." 

VOL. II. 10 
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" To be sure you do, for the drag's too stale 
even for your tender nose/' expostulated Charley, 
still continuing the sporting metaphor which his 
father had impressed ; *' but the sensible plan 
then would be to give it up as a bad job, and 
j(^ along with your thoughts to a different 
covert." 

''You speak like a book, old fellow; but 
the worst of it is, I can't. I do believe if I was 
a hound I should be cut to ribbons for dwelling 
on scent so ; I should babble all day about a 
cabbage plant, if the whipcord didn't quicken 
my movements." 

"Then I'll be the whipcord now, and stir 
you up, father. Don't take on so about this 
bothering old weathercock. I'm sick to death 
of it. Only you be content and satisfied, and 
don't badger yourself about bad luck and evil 
omeas, and I shall think my game leg is rather 
a blessing than otherwise." 

" I'll do what I can ; but the time and the 
circumstances, and everything about your acci- 
dent, will somehow appear out of order. I'm 
half afraid there's something in the wind still, 
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for when it blew over the weathercock it meant 
something, and then I can't believe it would 
blow it over for the express purpose of causing 
an accident. No that's too spiteful a proceed- 
ing for a thing without sense, that only tells, 
and does not direct events." 

This was a bit of special pleading, into the 
merits of which Charley could not enter ; but> 
weak as he was, a languid smile shot across his 
face, when he saw the utter prostration of 
energy which paralyzed his father's shrewd in- 
telligence at those periods when his gloomy 
superstition was in the ascendant. Though he 
felt very sorry for him, yet he could not help 
being amused, and it was with a dash of pleasant 
irony that he again returned to the charge, and 
said : — 

" Once for all, then, father, if you will listen 
to me, you'll have the old thing taken down 
before it plays any more of its tantrums, and 
stowed away in the barn or some other con- 
venient place. 'Twill be a rare thing to scour 
and clean on an idle day, and Prudey will think 
it a perfect godsend when she's short of work." 

10—2 
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" What's that you be saying about Prudey, 
I should like to know," exclaimed that matter* 
of-fact personage, who was just entering the 
room, and had caught her own name, but no 
more of the conversation. " "Tis no business of 
mine/' she continued in a slightly modulated 
key ; " but you be welcome to your own opinion 
about Prudey, for she has hers about you carry- 
ing on so. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves, that you ought, all three of 'e. No 
thought, no consideration whatever about that 
poor dear bad leg. How's it to join, I should 
like to know, when you be making such a 
rumpus ? For a whole hour you've a been here 
chattering like a parcel of jays when they see a 
varmint, and Martha and I underneath have 
heard nothing but talk, talk, talk — mumble, 
mumble, mumble — till we can't stand it no 
longer. You ought to be put into straight 
jackets, every one, for you're all too rude in 
health and rugged in tongue for a sick room. 
Master Frank, you're old enough to know 
better, for that poor boy will catch his death of 
talk. Tis your fault entirely, for he's sick, and 
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can't be supposed to know what's what ; and as 
for Miss Lucy, everybody knows her soft voice 
can't do wrong, nor disturb the tenderest infant 
that iver slept with its fat arm on the pap bottle. 

" Well, I do think we have been here quite 
long enough," her master acquiesced, and he 
rose to depart from the room, looking rather 
foolish and uncomfortable as a man must do 
when he has just undergone the process of 
moral tailpiping at the hands of bis own 
domestic. 

" Then look alive, there 's a good soul !" she 
persisted ; " there 's a letter for you down on top 
of the parlour-table, which the post has brought. 
I wouldn't bring it up here, for then there'd a 
been a noise and chatterefication about the 
reading of it; so, if you want to know the 
• news, you'll have to fetch it yourself." 

With this summary dismissal, Frank Foster 
left the room, followed almost immediately by 
Prudence, who merely tarried to arrange the bed- 
clothes, and to give the patient a sip of barley- 
water ; " for if he was not as hoarse as a screech- 
owl, he ought to be after jabbering so much." 
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A letter was not a common event at Luffincot. 
On the contrary, it so seldom happened that 
the postman left anything behind him but the 
weekly ^' Magnet/' that the exceptional arrival 
of any business-like missive in the shape of a ' 
circular from some great advertising vendor of 
cheap paint or extraordinary wines invariably 
caused considerable misgivings before it was 
opened. Not that the well-to-do farmer had 
any reason to dread epistolary revelations. He 
was a ready-money man, and knew perfectly 
well that those formidable bugbears, debts and 
duns, were not likely to worry him by des- 
patching curt applications or by provoking 
evasive replies. But for all this he never liked 
letters, his fathef had done without the penny 
post, why should not he ? If he wanted to 
know the price of wool or any other article of 
home produce, he had merely to refer to the 
market returns in the " Magnet," or personally 
attend Bemington markets, and there he found 
all that he required. If people would write 
letters, surely there were enough correspondents 
in the world who liked the trouble of reading 
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and answering them, without dragging him 
into an occupation which he could not endure. 

So on the present occasion he took up his 
letter with a very bad grace, and commenced to 
do what persons to whom a letter is an excep- 
tional occurrence invariably do, examine it 
minutely before perusing its contents. First, he 
examined the stamp, and thought her Majesty's 
profile must be rather good looking than other- 
wise ; for he, like the rest of his family, had 
always been intensely loyal : then he thought a 
a crown must be a very uncomfortable head- 
gear, especially in wet weather ; and, finally, he 
proceeded to speculate on the value to the 
patentee of the perforated edges, and to fancy 
he had brains enough himself to make the dis- 
covery if he had only had the forethought to 
think about it. Then he looked at the address, 
and the postmark, and the seal, and when he 
knew the outside by heart, then he imagined it 
was time to look at the inside. Consequently, 
he adjusted his spectacles with exact precision, 
after blowing his nose, and broke the seal, for a 
seal it had — none of those clumsy adhesive 
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daubs which generaDy fly open when they are 
least wanted to do so— but a downright, old- 
feshioned circle of vermillion coloured wax, with 
Roman letters, forming a well defined festoon 
around it No circular-monger ever yet in- 
vested in such a seal ; and so thought Frank 
Foster as he broke it and drew fi-om the blue 
glazed envelope a sheet of note paper to match. 
Nothing very pretentious about its ccntents 
at all events he thought, for half-a-dozen lines 
on one side of a page couldn't mean much-^it 
was too short to be formidable ; so, greatly re- 
assured, he began to read it. As he read it, 
however, a marked change came over him. If, 
when Prudence Nettleton routed him inconti- 
nently from the sick room, he looked crest- 
fallen and foolish — sheepish, probably, is the 
better term for a farmer — those delineations of 
a pluckless heart were now deepened a thousand 
fold, as Frank Foster sat in his old arm-chair, 
and, with his father's spectacles on his nose, 
gazed torpidly at the opened letter, which in 
unison with the emotion he never attempted to 
conceal, was vibratiug spasmodically as it lay 
upon his knee. 
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It was but a formal affair after all — a legal 
notice from a London firm — that, on that day 
six months, Captain Elton Mowbray would be 
prepared to pay off the mortgage on the 
Frickney Estate ; but had Frank Foster heard 
that he was a ruined man, he could not have 
received the intelligence with greater conster- 
nation than he now learped the assurance that 
some seventeen thousand pounds, of which the 
interest had never been paid regularly, would 
soon be placed at his disposal. Actually then 
and there, on the receipt of this ordinary 
business announcement, the large-hearted, but 
narrow-minded, farmer wept like a child. 

Presently, gathering up his letter, his spec- 
tacle-case, and pocket-handkerchief, he left the 
parlour and hurried up the stairs towards 
Charley's room, where, notwithstanding the 
doughty resistance of Prudence, who tugged 
strenuously at the tails of his coat and assailed 
him with a voluble supply of abuse for again 
disturbing her patient, he unceremoniously 
effected an entrance. 

" Charley," he roared, with total oblivion of 
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his son's weakness ; it's all up with us, youVe 
broken your leg all for no purpose, for the old 
vane 's right again, and Captain Mowbray has 
given notice to pay off the mortgage." 

" That's all right, then," answered Charley, 
feebly enough in voice, but with the decision of 
a man who thinks it rather a good thing than 
otherwise, that an investment which brings in 
three and a-half per cent, with very great irre- 
gularity of dividends is in a fair way of being 
invested at a higher and less precarious rate of 
interest. 

" You think so, do you ?" the father inquired. 
" Well, I don't, that's all ! Charley, my dear 
son," he continued — and his words were almost 
eloquent from their solemnity — " the one great 
thought and wish of my heart has been that 
you should one day have the whole. Fosters 
and Mowbrays, from father to son, for genera- 
tions have had no dealings with each other. For 
your sake, however, I forgot the old tradition. 
I lent the money in hopes it would never be 
paid, and then we could foreclose. I had built 
upon seebg you married and settled in the 
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whole of it ; and all along I've said, that unless 
that could be the case, you never would have 
my blessing, though yuu married a royal 
princess, or even little Lucy, here. And now 
my bright dreams are all knocked on the 
head. That inlying covert, where the acorns 
are so thick, will slock away all our phea- 
sants, and Mowbray's folks '11 net the river 
above and below us, as they do now, for that 
matter; but until to-day I've borne it like a 
Christian, for ' I said to myself that game will 
soon be up, but now, it's come — the great mis- 
fortune of my life — and I'm miserable to the end 
of it. However, what must be, must be, I sup- 
pose. Still 'tis hard to lose all one strives and 
struggles, and prays and hopes for ; and yet for 
all that the weathercock was right, Charley, and 
I was right; now, perhaps, you'll believe us 
both for the future ?" 

He left the room with something like an air of 
triumph, or defiance, called forth by this reflection, 
apparent in his gait ; but he left more than one 
sorrowing heart behind him. The only audible 
comments, however, upon the scene were vouch* 
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safed by Prudence, who exclaimed angrily, 
" Drat the old weathercock ! I do wish he was 
melted up into candlesticks or door-knockers, 
or something one could clean fitty. He allers 
will be unlucky whilst he's so dirty and fixed 
where I can't fetch to dean 'un." 



CHAPTER IV. 

REVELATIONS FROM THE INNER CHAMBER. 

Alice Mowbray had passed the time of her 
husband's visit to Bannerley in a state of de- 
spondency, which even the faint hope caused by 
their mutual compromise failed to alleviate. 
No ! darker and drearier than ever seemed 
those terrible days of suspense which must 
intervene before she could know the truth, as 
halt and lame — when compared with the im- 
petuosity of her desires, and the frantic impor- 
tunity of her remorse — they plodded on through 
their appointed cycles, hours apparently spun 
out into days^ and days in their turn amplified 
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into weeks, of anguish. To know the truth 
definitely and deterrainately was now her fixed 
resolution ; but is it any wonder that there were 
moments when even this — her heart's great 
wish — was sapped and undermined by a vivid 
apprehension of the woful crisis, which pos- 
sibly it might involve ? Alas ! her feelings 
were somewhat akin to^ those with which we 
watch the desultory conflict between life and 
death, when cdnsumption stealthily encroaches 
upon some one very near and very dear to us. 
Reason urges how merciful the climax that puts 
a period alike to suflfering and suspense ; but 
then again the heart, with its blind yearnings, 
pleads impetuously for more uncertainty, and a 
prolonged ordeal of doubt, finding even in the 
shadowy form and transparent features, whereon 
the hectic spot of death is hourly widening, 
fresh stimulants to its devotion — something to 
love too well. 

Truly Alice lived a lifetime in those few days, 
for into them were crowded the sad memories 
of the past; whilst the gloomy succession of 
forebodings and presentiments, taking in^ the 
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present with its harrowing associations, and the 
future with its cumbrous assortment of real 
fears and wild surmises, added a dark and 
melancholy tinge to the already over-darkened 
picture. And yet this conflict between her 
resolution to know the worst, and her abject 
dread of the solution itself, was natural. For 
years she had hugged her grief, and strained it 
violently to her heart. There was a certain 
luxury about it, for did it not isolate her 
thoughts, and hopes, and wishes, and point 
out some definite anchorage for her afii^ction, 
when it had been tossed to and fro upon the 
bleak sea of cold disdain or selfish assurance, 
unsignalled, unrecognized ? Spurned by her 
husband for her collusion in his sin, without 
influence to guide the one to whom at first she 
had weakly yielded, and unable to keep alive 
the flame of love which had burnt too violently 
at the outset to be of long duration, she was that 
frightful anomaly — a woman with a deep, warm 
heart, and nothing to love — an abstraction 
standing aloof from genial sympathies by com- 
pulsion and not by choice — a battle field for the 
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reactionary claims of disappointed love and 
haughty defiance. And so the warm heart was 
chilled, and became first lukewarm and then 
cold ; and gushing feelings, pent in and dammed 
back, and crushed down into their own abyss, 
at length boiled over, and carried desolation 
through those scenes of inner life which once 
promised to be fair and fertile. How, then, 
could she resist nursing and fondling in her 
heart the doubt to which she could cling, as long 
as it was a doubt, with something like a sem- 
blance of hope, and at the same time dread its 
solution, because in that case even this faint, 
thin gleam of light, the only one to soften down 
the black night of gloom which rigidly encom- 
passed her, might then be obscured for ever ? 
Hers was one of those terrible dilemmas, which 
the more one thinks about the more insuperable 
they appear. Through its horns there was one 
mode of escape, but on that she scarcely dared 
to ponder. It was too delicious, too delightful ! 
No ! though determined to be certified about her 
child's fate, she yet in her wildest dreams never 
ventured to linger on the remote possibility of 
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its being still alive. The thought that eventu- 
ally it might appear to solace her present misery, 
and compensate her for the dreary years of 
anguish sjie had already experienced, was a 
contingency indeed full of the most pleasurable 
anticipations, but they were anticipations which 
were ruthlessly dispelled the moment they 
dawned upon her mind, for she felt she had no 
right to hope for such a merciful revelation. 
Her crime was her own, and self-imposed. She 
had sinned with her eyes open, with her judg- 
ment unwarped, her conscience acutely admoni- 
tory, her will unfettered. To say that she fol- 
lowed her husband's lead, and was merely an 
accessory in his designs — that the crime was his 
alike in its origin and execution — was a feeble 
attempt to evade responsibility in which she was 
too truthful to indulge. Her argument was this 
-— " I ought never to have yielded ;" her con- 
clusion, retributory and almost vindictive in its 
protest — " because I did so, I must suffer, with- 
out alleviation, the whole of the penalty which 
is righteously imposed." It was the old story 
of a sensitive mind becoming morbid when 
VOL'. II. 11 
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it broods over illusions which it fears to 
dispel. 

The day before her sister's anticipated arrival 
she had retired to her room, where she sat for 
some hours in a fit of abstraction even more 
acute than those in which she commonly in- 
dulged. The dark cloud which hung over her 
was apparently more dense and impenetrable 
than ever. At these times, no one came near 
her, or intruded on her privacy ; for it was an 
understood thing, even by her lady's maid, that 
then it was far better that she should be left 
alone to her thoughts and to an undisturbed 
commune with the bitter reflections they 
entailed. 

So she sat in her handsomely furnished room, 
where luxury and taste vied with each other in 
their selection of costly embellishments to charm 
the eye, but not to gladden the heart, for it was 
out of tune with all impressions from without. 
Within, the key note vibrated, and in harmony 
with its dreary cadences everything around her 
seemed to be modulated. Like a dirge, it 
knelled forth to the living associations connected 
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with the dead. Books were there in a carved 
oak bookshelf in tempting proximity, but she 
read them not ; valuable prints spangled the 
walls around and above her, but they were un- 
heeded ; the bright tints and glowing gold of 
her rich embroidery lay upon the table beside 
her, but they had no charms for her now, they 
could not wean her from herself or palliate her 
remorse. To a heart pre-occupied as hers then 
was, gorgeous books, pictorial gems, and the 
emblazoned tracery in which she excelled were 
alike inopportune and out of place. One and 
all, they were in ghastly contrast to the mental 
prostration which they could not assuage. 

For it was remorse, deep-seated and unalien- 
able, that Alice Mowbray then experienced. 
Hers was that mental suicide which has all the 
tragic aspirations of revenge without its retali- 
atory instincts, all its venom without its sweet- 
ness, its concentrated spite, but none of its 
provocations. It was that sirocco blast of 
peremptory passion which sears and devastates 
the human soul and makes it less than human^ 
for it is then unapproachable by sympathy, and 

11—2 
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parched and shrivened, it feels not the gratefld 
tear that falls for it and arouod it. As the 
anchorite weaDS himself from the world, and 
under the sptH of some dark fanaticism, eludes 
the humanizing influence of companionship 
with his fellow men, triumphing in the priva- 
tions of his seclusion and the self-imposed 
wretchedness of his lot, whilst he regards them 
as a compensatory process for past sin and the 
sole meansof acquiring future happiness : so Alice 
Mowbray's mind, abstracted from every feeling 
save remorse, gloated over the hideous appari- 
tions it conjured up, and sought in the concen- 
trated energy with which it viewed them a retribu- 
tive solace for the error she deplored. * 

Of all the chords that thrill the human soul, 
remorse like this is probably pitched the deepest. 
Other passions may sweep over the diapason — 
other kindred, but subordinatefeelings, may essay 
to strike it; but to elicit all its full-toned bathos — 
to bring out clearly and distinctly, unmingled 
with other intonations, unmerged in other 
cadences, those booming vibrations which deaden 
them all — this is left for remorse ; and remorse 
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does it effectually, with a firm hand and no 
compunction. As a mother, Alice grieved for 
her long-lost child; and as a wife, for the 
rupture of that affection which she had lavished 
on her hushand ; but these sorrows were little 
modulated woes, tiny treble notes, in fact, that 
were lost in the deafening reverberations she 
had already evoked. 

And with her, remorse was not merely a 
simple absorbing reflection upon a single action, 
which time could never obliterate from her 
memory, or any amount of self-torture qualify. 
No ! she had to bear the rankling wounds of a 
two-edged barb. Of her, according to her own 
showing, the exhaustive definition of sin could 
be predicated — she had alike erred in what she 
had done and in what she had failed to do. 
Stark and rigid in its outlines, her great 
error loomed up before her! Prominent and 
vivid as ever, there it was, holding the same 
position in her mind that it had ever held, pre- 
senting to her distempered imagination the 
same gloomy views of life, only deepened and 
intensified by the lapse of time; and whispering 
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to her conscience poignant regrets of duty abro- 
gated and responsibility unheeded. But in ad- 
dition to this, she could not help inquiring why 
the step which she had now resolved on taking 
had not been taken before, why, in the long 
dreary years which had expired since her fatal 
connivance in her husband's scheme, she had 
not mustered resolution enough to say to him : 
" I repent of my complicity, and, as far as I am 
concerned, am prepared to make amends for the 
past, even if virtual poverty be the result." 
This she had omitted to do, and the reflections 
hence engendered added bitter ingredients to her 
cup of anguish already full and overflowing. 

After a time she was startled from her reverie 
by the entrance of her maid, with a message : 
" If you please, ma'am, master's returned, and 
wishes to see you m the drawing-room." 

She heard it listlessly, but still it was enough 
to rouse her from her present abstraction ; and, 
after a few moments' delay, to collect her 
thoughts for the approaching interview, she de- 
scended the stairs and entered the room where 
her husband was expecting her. 
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" You have been longer away than I anti- 
cipated, Elton," she observed, after the cold and 
merely formal salutations in which they now in- 
dulged were over ; " I thought you would have 
been home before." 

"I was not very certain about my move- 
ments," he replied ; " and, therefore, could not 
be definite about my return, so you had no 
reason to expect me before you saw me. The 
worst of these business affairs is that you are 
not your own master. You have to fall in with 
other people's views and suit their convenience ; 
and the deuce a bit do they care what time you 
have ordered dinner, or whether you want to 
catch the train, or go to the opera, or do any- 
thing for yourself." 

" Your business matters are, I hope, arranged 
satisfactorily ?" 

" Admirably ! Some days since, Foster, I 
presume, received notice that the mortgage- 
money would be paid off in six months' time." 

" Then what on earth have you been doing, 
and where have you been keeping yourself in 
the interval ?" 
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" Oh, IVe merely been on the tramp ! My 
old Bohemian predilections set me going, I sup- 
pose ; so off I went into the country." 

" When here you are always complaining of 
the dulness of the country, and when you go 
to town for a few days, then nothing but country 
suits. I must confess I don't understand it.'' 

'"Perhaps not. The female mind is not 
ubiquitous. It is alike definite in its conceptions 
and tastes. There is no elasticity about it ; it 
fixes on a little hobby and rides it to death — it 
has one crotchet beyond which it cannot soar. 
Bah ! the very idea of moving by rule, of fed- 
ing yourself obliged to do a thing, because six 
months ago you said, or fancied you liked it, is 
preposterous." 

" Why sneer at the female mind, Elton, as 
you are pleased to call it, when you yourself so 
painfiilly illustrate one* of the foibles, which 
rightly or wrongly, is proverbially attributed 
to it?" 

" Which is it that I have the honour of re- 
presenting? for 1 really am posed, out of the 
enormous variety^ to fix upon the identical one." 
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" It's inconstancy," she answered, decisively, 
whilst a slight tremor thrilled through her as 
she gazed upon the still handsome features, but 
libertine expression, of her husband's coun- 
tenance. 

" You are out of your reckoning this time, 
at all events, old lady," he retorted ; " since I 
parted from you my conduct has been the most 
exemplary bit of correct goodness I ever saw in 
my life. 1 have only spoken to one of your 
sweet sex since I left home, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, and she was very old and 
very ugly." 

"Not generally the persons on whom you 
lavish your attentions," she observed ; " and a 
most unusual coincidence." 

" You're about right there ! If there are two 
things I hate in the world, they may be briefly 
summed up in two words, age and ugliness. 
An old woman is an awful bore, and an ugly 
woman is a frightful catastrophe. What then 
must the result be, when there is a combination 
of both these qualities in one and the same un- 
fortunate individual ?" • 
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''Tes^ yes ! It come to this, when age creeps 
OD OS and our beauty wanes," she sighed, as she 
raised her eyes to the mirror above the mantd- 
piece, ** we lose our power.** 

** Oh, DO ! not your power, merely your 
attractions,** he mattered, in an audible aside. 
** Still power to cross-examine a husband, and 
to stand up against a latch-key. 111 be bound, 
to the end of the chapter/' 

** I was unaware, Elton,** she meekly an- 
swered, ** that my questions at all partook of 
the nature of a cross-examination. A wife 
may be pardoned a little solicitude to know her 
husbaDd*s movements, and is surely to be pitied 
when she manifests interest which awakens no 
response.'* 

** Response, or no response, the best thing I 
can do for my own peace of mind, I fancy, is to 
surrender at discretion, and tell you where I 
have been and what I have done. You're 
curious, ain't you ?'* 

" Only pardonably so. I don't want to know 
any secrets you think fit to conceal from me ; 
but it does seem very strange that the moment 
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you get to town and finish your business, you 
should start off on some vague excursion, instead 
of staying there or coming home." 

" I see you are dying to know where I have 
been, so I will not keep you in suspense any 
longer. I have been on your business." 

"On my business ! good heavens ! What do 
you mean ?*' 

" What I say. I have been engaged on a 
matter which interests you extremely, and for 
your sake I have been where I went." 

" For ray sake ! Oh, Elton, where is it ?*' 

" In one word, to Bannerley." 

She sprang towards him at the mention of this 
name, as if heaved from her seat by a galvanic 
battery, and there she stood confronting him, 
her pale face glowing with unwonted passion, 
her fragile form quivering with emotion, her 
words, when she could speak, voluble and over- 
whelming, for a dark suspicion had forced an 
entrance into her mind, and for a time reigned 
there despotic and arbitrary. 

" And you have been there, have you?" she 
at length cried ; '•' been there to hush up all the 
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evidence that 1 wish to get ! been there to shut 
the old nurse's mouth with your bribes, or to 
twist its revelations to your own hateful pur- 
poses ! been there to make your arrangements 
complete before I can go there, as you promised 
me I should !" 

" And as you still shall if you wish," he in- 
terrupted her. " Alice, I must say you are very 
unreasonable. Here have I been taking no end 
of trouble to resolve your doubts, and this is all 
I get for it. You fly into a passion and insi- 
nuate that I have been cooking-up evidence, and 
biassing the nurse, and furbishing up all sorts of 
lies to suit my own purposes and to deceive you." 

" And deceived me you have," she answered, 
impetuously ; " for it is deceit to promise me I 
shall go myself, and then to be beforehand with 
me, — to say that I shall resolve the bitter trial 
of my life in my own way and to my own satis- 
faction, and then to arrange everything, by 
putting into the nurse s mouth what she is to 
say, or into her hand golden arguments to keep 
her silent. All I can say, if this is not deceit, 
you never deceived me before." 
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" Yon may row away as much as you please,** 
was his cool rejoinder. '* I have prevented you 
going on a fool's errand : in the blindness of 
my gullibility, I thought you would be at least 
grateful for the trouble I have saved you ; but, 
like the rest of your sex, nothing short of 
having your own way will content you, even 
though it leads you to the devil by foQowing 
it." 

He was getting into a passion, and as when 
two fires meet, the force of one, if not of both, 
is exploded, so her anger quailed before his, and 
merely smouldered now instead of flashing forth 
its scornful vehemence as it had done before. 

'*Is that the way to speak to me — your 
wife ?" she expostulated ; " what have I done to 
challenge yoiu* coarse invective, or to call for 
such harsh words as these ? You know, EUton, 
how dearly 1 had built on this, the only earthly 
hope I now possess ; and then to see it shattered 
and dissipated by the one who had promised to 
further it. Oh, it is too much — the bitterest 
trial of all — the heaviest penalty 1 have had to 
pay!" 
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" I conceive I have furthered your wishes in 
the most effectual manner possible," he answered, 
in a slightly moUified voice. " If I have fore- 
stalled, or exceeded them, that surely should 
not be visited upon me as an offence/' 

He said this so quietly, and at the same time 
her sense of justice coincided so naturally with 
the view it expressed, that she was obliged to 
admit its plausibility, so with singular frankness 
she assayed the task — distasteful indeed, but 
gallantly imposed, and with equal gallantry 
carried into execution — of explaining away her 
previous allegations by a confession of the un- 
toward jealousy which had provoked them. 

'' Forgive me, Elton,*' she said gently ; I 
was wrong to be so intemperate." 

"You did flare up a bit, Alice, I must 
confess," he answered. " But never mind that ; 
now you are more rational I can speak to you 
with pleasure, and have not the slightest ob- 
jection to tell you the sum and substance of all 
1 have gathered." 

"Then you have learnt something! For 
God's sake, Elton 1 tell me what it is at once, if 
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it has anything to do with the fate of our 
child?" 

" It has everything to do with it, for it is 
simply that and nothing else." 

" What is it ? Oh, do speak, and no longer 
torture me by this terrible suspense ! Elton ! 
Elton ! what have you learnt ? What ?" 

" Merely a plain and unqualified confirmation 
of what we knew before.'* 

" But what did we know before ? To my 
mind everything was uncertain and hidden in 
that mysterious gloom which I have never been 
able to penetrate/' 

" You remember the intelligence Curtis con- 
veyed to you ?" 

'' Curtis again ! Always that ill-omened 
name ! It haunts me, and I shudder whenever 
I hear it mentioned !" 

"He is a very trustworthy and intelligent 
fellow, I can tell you ; and I am more satisfied 
now with him than ever, because I find that the 
information Mrs. Cowling gave him was con- 
veyed to me with perfect faith, and without 
being garbled or altered in the slightest degree." 
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"You have seen Mrs. Cowling, then? If 
that be the case, tell me, as you value your 
happiness — your peace of mind — your — alas! 
there was a day wlien I could have said your 
wife; but now that word has no charm — no 
influence/' 

•' A truce to these heroics, Alice ; and if you 
will just spare yourself the trouble of speaking 
for three consecutive minutes, I wilj endeavour 
to explain everything to you. It's a hard job I 
know for a woman," he added, with a sneer ; 
"but do you think, for once in your life, you 
can so far vanquish human nature as to do 
so?" 

She bowed haughtily, as the cruel sarcasm 
escaped him ; but her clenched hands and com- 
pressed lips told liow hard the effort was which 
kept her silent. 

'• Well, upon my soul ! after this plucky bit 
of restraint, you do deserve to be gratified," he 
sententiously remarked ; " and, what is more, 
you shall be. Now listen calmly and 4on't 
fluster yourself, because I put beyond doubt 
what both of us have believed to be the case for 
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y^u*s^ until you got these sentimental notions 
into your head about the sin of the thing, and 
all that pack of stuff. It is really and truly 
the fact, that your child was carried off by 
scarlet fever, as Mrs. Cowling told Curtis, and 
as you heard vivd voce from him." 

She could no^onger restrain her words now, 
but the calmness with which she spoke was a far 
greater effort at self-command than ever their 
previous suppression. 

"That, like yourself, I heard asserted years, 
long dreary years, ago. What I desire to have, 
and what I will have, if it please God to give me 
strength to do for myself what it appears no one 
will do for me, is proof — positive, undoubted proof, 
that this is so — the testimony of living wit- 
nesses, or documentary evidence^ that my child 
is dead ; and until this is supplied I will never 
rest — no ! even if I travel all over England in 
search of what I require — and what alone will 
satisfy my heart." 

" Fortunately, your powers of locomotion are 
not likely to be put to so severe a test as to 
carry you outside you own front gate, or this 
VOL. II. 12 
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•room for the matter of that. Here is the 
burial certificate, signed by the Vicar of Ban- 
nerley, a formal document enough, but all the 
more worthy of credence because it is so." 

He held towards her a sheet of note paper, of 
which the contents were attested by an Inland 
Revenue stamp, defaced by a straggling sig- 
nature, and as the light missive fluttered to and 
fro in his nervous grasp, a smile of con- 
temptuous triumph gleamed on his really hand- 
some countenance and gave it an expression 
almost fiendish. 

For a moment or two she paused, careless 
now, indifferent ; yes, absolutely dreading to be 
certified of the fatal truth. The crowding 
memories of the past, its hopes, its fears, its 
dark presentiments, its cherished doubts — one 
and all with overwhelming energy surged 
around her soul and paralyzed its yearnings. 
To know the truth was her life's great object, 
and now when the truth, in scoffing mockery 
of woe, was there before her, it seemed as if 
the stream of life itself was slowly ebbing away 
and would fail before it was realized. 
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At length she did move, for a new impulse 
crept in upon that careworn heart, and opened 
before it a definite wish. It was the Jast 
luxury, the sole solace, the only remaining ano- 
dyne for her great despair. To have that terrible 
certificate, to read and re-read it, to gloat over it 
with tearless eyes, to clasp it to her broken 
heart, to kneel before it and pray over it, to 
make it a means of commune betwixt her soul 
and God, such appeared to the agonized mother 
all she had to live for — the sole oasis in the 
bleak desert of the future. 

And so she tottered feebly toward her 
husband, and moaned the prayer : You'll let me 
have it for my own, and keep it, will you not ?" 
And then he gave it to her gently — for he could 
not trust himself to say more than the formal 
concession — " To be sure I will ; I got it for you." 
And the trying scene was over, he thought. 
But, no ! He was mistaken. The climax was 
still in abeyance — the crisis still undeveloped. 

Taking the paper from his hand, Alice bent 
over it and read it ; and as she did so, a strange, 
wild thrill convulsed her frame, and instantaf&Ch 
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ously her whole demeanour seemed altered. 
Rising impetuously from the low ottoman on 
which she had sank, she fixed upon Elton one 
fierce look of undisguised scorn, and then 
darting hastily past him, she left the room in a 
paroxysm of tears, folding convulsively to her 
heart the document, on whose contents she had 
recently gazed intensely and fixedly, as if her 
powers of vision ipust collapse heneath the 
rigid tension to which they were subjected. 

Into that same inner chamber, where, before 
her interview with Elton, she had pondered on 
the gloomy visions of her terrible remorse, and 
listened to the fi*enzied accusations of conscience 
with an avidity — unnatural, perhaps — to those 
who are callous to its warnings, or scornfully 
defy its inquisitorial acumen, but very real and 
truthful, as an energizing influence of her 
morbid mind — she hurriedly rushed ; and then, 
having locked the door, she drew forth the 
crumpled certificate which had already wrought 
such a marvellous change in her conduct, and 
pored over it long and earnestly. 

No longer now did her face disclose that 
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settled look of fixed despair which it had worn 
so long and so persistently. A flush of triumph 
had supplied its place, and all her actions plainly 
proved that some new and hopeful inQuencei 
long dormant, was at length recognised. 

The transition from hope to despair, and 
vice versijL, from despair back agaip to hope, is 
seldom long or tedious. Trifles sometimes have 
more to do with the change than We generally 
imagine. At one moment a httle passing 
cloud on the horizon of life becomes distor^d 
and magnified by our fears, and then anon the 
faintei^t gleam of returning light is hailed as an 
indics^tion of perpetual sunshine. These trifle, 
though often unowned and unrecognised, ^e 
dovetailed ingeniously into the economy of life. 
•They are the mainsprings of actipi^, which 
without them, probably, would never be called 
into play the little, tiny spark which kindles the 
conflagration, — the insignificant wedge wh^r^hy 
we obtain leverage for the conceptions w^ 
harbour or the deeds we essay. 

And a trifle it was, that wrought this instan- 
taneous apd marvellous change in Alice Mow- 
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bray ; but it gave her a due to new hopes, and 
eased the wearying strain which a long and 
desultory conflict with her remorse had pro- 
duced upon her mental faculties. Under its 
inspiration, she could for a time check the 
vengeful feelings which she had levelled against 
herself, — she could pause in her career of self- 
inflicted torture, and enter the lists again against 
old associations and fresh experiences with a 
gallant bearing and unfaltering heart. 

It was merely a question of a single letter 
which caused this tumultuous clash of hopes 
and fears within her breast; and that, to an 
uninterested spectator, would have been a trifle, 
remote and unpretending enough to be passed 
without comment, or even without being ob- 
served : but with Alice Mowbray it involved a 
good deal, and with blind infatuation she twisted 
it so as to suit her own views and establish her 
own conclusion. Whether it was from a clerical 
error of the Reverend Divine who transcribed 
the certificate from the register, or whether this 
really was a bond fide copy of the original entry, 
she had no means at present of determining ; 
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but the coincidence, slight and trivial as it must 
appear, of an i being substituted for an e in 
the document she had perused was the sole 
cause of the extraordinary alteration in her out- 
ward demeanour and internal consciousness. 
True, the said document looked very official, 
and formal enough to give good cause for 
believing that it was a literal and verbatim copy 
of the original, without insinuating reflections 
upon the bad writing or faulty spelling of a 
careless penman ; and to this conclusion, Alice 
jumped with a single bound, and sufl^ered no 
after thought or argument to compromise it. 
The certificate of burial ran as follows : 



Name. 



Francis 
Cowling. 
No. 384. 



Abode, 



Howlet's 

Crag, 
Bannerley. 



When Buried. 



Maj, the 3rd, 
1843. 



18 

months. 



By whom the Ce- 
remony was 
performed. 

S. Raby, 
Vicar of Ban- 
nerley. 



I certify that the above is a true and correct 
copy of entry. 

384 in the Parish Register of Bannerley, 

Hugh Fortescue, Vicar. 
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Here then was indisputable testimony to the 
death of some one residing under the same 
roof as the old nurse, called too by her name, — 
(as was natural enough when the promise was 
recalled, whereby she bound herself to bring up 
the child confided to her care and to '' tend it as 
her own/' a promise Alice had not forgotten 
any more than theHowlet,) — whilst in addition, 
the date tallied exactly with the age of her child, 
and the County Directory assured her that in 
(he year 1843, Samuel Raby was vicar of Ban- 
nerley. But in opposition to this mass of 
evidence there was a slight discrepancy about 
the name, which induced the belief that the 
document, however genuine it really was, did 
not refer to the child in question. How could it ? 
Substitute an e for an i — make the Christian 
name Frances instead of Francis, and she would 
have bowed to the testimony of Hugh Fortescue, 
vicar, as being conclusive though unfavourable ; 
but now she could not do so, for, although 
Elton had hurried away her child surreptitiously 
before she had arranged with the Howlet about 
its name, she was well aware that a person ex- 
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pterienced, as a professional nurse may be pr^ 
sumed to be, in infantine nomenclature, v^ould 
never call a little girl by a boy's name. The 
fact was merely thb very simple one — her child 
was a daughter. The inference was equally 
simple, if a negative one — the burial certificate 
could not allude to it, because it was not a son. 
There was the dot over the i plain and distinct. 
She took a powerful microscope and examined 
it minutely, lest it might be but an accidental 
flaw in the paper ; and this scrutiny was satis- 
factory in the extreme. Mr. Fortescue evidently 
had a heavy hand, and very little ink in his pen, 
when he dotted the i, for the microscopic lens 
revealed two little dots almost merged in one-r— 
the proceeds of simultaneous action on the part 
of two points in a badly-split pen. So, that, 
dot was decidedly intentional, and established to 
ber satisfaction the conclusion that the registry, 
{MS far as her child was concerned, was entirely 
illusory and supposititious. ' And, further than 
this, there was another aspect of the whole 
affair which perpetually presented itself to her 
distempered imagination. Might not the How^ 
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let have especially contrived to forward the cer- 
tificate, in the absence of more direct means of 
communication, to tell her not to be despondent 
^-to assure her that, however much appearances 
might be against the probability of such being 
really the case, her child was still alive, and to 
urge her to take immediate measures to reclaim 
it? Again and again these thoughts flashed 
through her mind; and at length she deter- 
mined to adopt the course of action which they 
as often prescribed for her guidance. Go to 
Bannerley she miist now at all risks, at every 
hazard confront the H owlet, and, in plain Eng- 
lish, " have it out with her." 

Concealing therefore her indignation at her 
husband's duplicity, she again went to him, to 
announce her intentions, and to claim the fulfil- 
ment of his promise. She knew she had a 
delicate and a difficult game to play, one that 
required excessive caution and circumspection ; 
but she nerved herself to the task by the reflec- 
tion that a false move might overthrow combin- 
ations which promised at last to be successful. 
So far he was evidently unsuspicious. He had 
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not detected the peculiarity of the name, which 
to her keen intelligence was so strikingly ap- 
parent. That there was anything incomplete or 
incongruous about it had never occurred to him, 
or she was well aware he would have taken 
prompt and immediate steps to qualify its de- 
tails. So her programme was a difficult one. 
She had to be very firm and resolute, without 
betraying her secret, to overcome scruples with- 
out exciting suspicion, to repudiate a document 
which he imagined conclusive and final, without 
appearing to question its integrity, to coincide 
with an astute and wary diplomate in the ac- 
knowledgment of a theory which she was labour- 
ing with all her heart and soul in secret to 
undermine. 

So it was with a due appreciation of the diffi- 
culties involved in her task, that she sought 
Elton in his private sitting-room, and in a few 
and simple words told him of her resolution. 

He turned towards her on hearing the an- 
nouncement, with a stare of surprise and incre- 
dulity in his dark eye, and his reply was a wild 
scoff of sarcastic impudence. 
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'' Upon my soul, Alice, you are a rum uq. 
Tdk of my being inconstant ! By jingo ! I 
can return the compliment with a Regular tu 
quoque. In language and demeanour, in cha- 
racter and action, you are as fickle a piece of 
goods as I ever saw in my life." 

She kept her temper admirably, s^nd answered 
evasively, as if musing on the words which at 
their last interview had fallen from him-r-" The 
idea of moving by rule is preposterous." 

" You had me there, old girl, I must confess," 
he answered with a forced laugh ; " and I give 
you credit for being sharper than usual. But 
will you explain this remarkable inconsistency 
V^hich you have lately been at such pains to 
illustrate V* 

" Certainly, if I can do so," she replied, very 
gently ; '' but I was totally unconscious of its 
existence." 

'' What gammon 1 Just look here for a 
moment, and I will give you a true photograph 
of yourself. Now and then, what you a^e and 
^hat you were, at one moment Niobe suffused 
in tears, at another. Medusa chiselled in mar- 
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ble ; half an hour ago very tepid, and now very 
frigid ; at one mooient apparently bowing to 
the fate which you cannot avert, and before 
such impressions are forgotten by the ordinary 
run of mortals, vainly impugning, defiantly gain- 
saying, the fact it has announced." 

"No! not impugning or gainsaying, but 
merely treating it with greater deference." 

" How so ? It appears to me, that by the 
action you propose to take on this matter, you 
are casting doubts either upon my veracity, or 
upon the credibility of the document which I 
have been at such pains to procure." 

" Upon neither. On the contrary, Elton, I 
will truthfully admit even more than you give 
me credit for feeling. I believe that to be a 
perfectly authentic and trustworthy document, 
testifying with official precision to a melancholy 
catastrophe ; and I believe that you obtained it 
of the nurse, who, on her side, fully believes it 
to be what it is represented as being." 

" That's quite satisfactory, and quite enough 
for me. As the admission so fully stultifies 
your present resolve, why persist in it ?" 
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" There is no reason to assign for it, Elton, 
except a mother's anxiety, her craving desire to 
have every little shadow of a doubt dispersed, 
every uncertainty, however disastrous, resolved/' 

" A mother, surely, is not licensed to be more 
sceptical and foolish than any one else ?" 

" No, not more sceptical, but more fond ! 
She must judge for herself, and not trust to 
others. You never yet heard of a mother who 
liked any one else to do for her child what she 
could do for it herself.'* 

" Haven't I, though ? I can tell you you are 
out of your reckoning there. Fortunately very 
few share your sentimental views, or the whole 
tribe of nursedom would run a-mucker very 
soon." 

. ** You have no objection, I suppose, Elton, 
to my plan, since I do not throw the slightest 
reflection upon you for what you have already 
done?" 

" Objection ! Yes, I certainly do feel a very 
grave objection to your making such a simple- 
ton of yourself after all the trouble I have^taken 
on your account." 
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" I know you have been at considerable in- 
convenience, and I thank you for undertaking it 
for rae. No one could have done more than 
you have done; and if another's exertions and 
efforts could satisfy me, I should be more than 
content." 

" You are infernally hard to please, that's all 
I^can say." 

" I fear you cannot enter into these feelings, 
so it is useless for me to endeavour to explain 
them. They are purely personal, foolish, per- 
haps, and hypercritical ; still I must confess I 
desire to resolve my doubts in my own way, 
and shall not be satisfied until I have done so." 

" Then it appears you still have doubts ?*' he 
exclaimed, sharply ; a suspicion for the first time 
flashing across his mind that she must have 
some well defined object for her persistence, 
which he as yet was unable to fathom. 

" Of course I have," she answered, with 

admirable self-possession, which threw him off 

his guard at once ; *' doubts I have had all 

^ along about my own saneness on this subject. 

When you speak to me so kindly and so ration- 
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aDy/' she continued, with an affectation of hu- 
mility which she was far from feeling, but which 
was adroitly thrown in at a moment when he 
was susceptible of its laudatory influence ; " I 
feel I can again defer to your judgment, and I 
only regret that my caprice is too strong on this 
one point to prevent my waiving it." 

"There is no occasion for it," he blurted 
out, after a moment's hesitation, ungraciously 
conceding to her tact what he refused to her 
intreaties ; '' if you must go, you must, I sup- 
pose. 'Tis the old story again — a wilful 
woman will have her way, and when she gets 
the bit between her teeth, nothing human can 
keep her straight, much less pull her up again." 

** Then I may look upon the matter as set- 
tled, and make my arrangements for going, after 
Arthur and Sage have left ?" . 

" As you please ; it's your concern, not mine. 
You don't want me to go with you, do you ?" 
he added, with a slight alteration of tone, which 
happily was not lost upon her. It was a critical 
moment. A wrong answer, and she would 
lose all the ground for which she contended so 
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successfully. Nothing could foe further from 
her wishes thau that be ^should accompany her ; 
still, he must not know that such was the case. 
That se(»*et, at all events, must be concealed 
from him ; and by a piece of magnifioent acting, 
she did conceal it. Laying her hand impres- 
sively on his shoulder, throwing into her expres- 
sion of countenance all the sweetness of a sunny 
smile, and modulating her voice, so as to make 
it eloquent without being harsh, passionate with- 
out being obtrusive, she pleaded — " Oh, Elton, 
do come ; it will be the very thing of all others." 

"The deuce take it," he retorted; "that 
won't do at any price. Oh, no, thank you! 
I've had my innings, now it's your turn. Fancy 
wanting me to go badgering down there again ! 
Anything else in a small way, I wonder ?" 

" Yes, here is this paper — you may like to 
keep it," she replied, tendering for his acc^tance 
the burial certificate, which, inasmuch as she 
had built all her hopes on its retention, no 
earthly consideration would induce her to sur- 
render, but which, out of deference to a subtle, 
i but correct, appreciation of human nature, she 
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then and there voluntarily oflfered to restore to 
him. " You would like to have it, would you not?" 

He took it in his hand, and glanced compla- 
cently over it. As he did so, a feeling of mis- 
trust came over him, excited by the recollection 
of how earnestly she had pleaded for its pos- 
session but a short time before ; and he abruptly 
exclaimed — 

" You change your tune precious quickly ! 
What the devil made you beg for it just now, 
and here you want to give it up again ?" 

Another piece of acting, inimitable as the 
first, elicited the calm rejoinder, so full of feel- 
ing, that even his callous heart was scarcely 
proof against its persuasive power — - 

" What use can it be to me, Elton ? 1 — I 
know it already by heart." 

" Then keep it to refresh your memory when 
it fails," he muttered petulantly; and then, 
jerking it impatiently towards her, he left the 
room without further comment. 

Both, however, were tolerably well satisfied with 
the result ; she, from the anticipation that now, 
at lengthy her doubts would be definitely solved ; 
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be, from the conviction that, influenced by bis 
bribes, and bound by her promises — to say no- 
thing of her own interest — the Howlet would 
never betray him. That both of them were 
wrong in their judgment is a coincidence rather 
portentous than otherwise. That the Howlet 
should come off scathless, when called upon to 
interfere between the conflicting interests of a 
husband and wife, is one of those rare pheno- 
mena which can only be explained by the con- 
venient presumption that it was " Bannerley 
luck'^ again. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BEAGLE AT WORK. 

Elton Mowbray was quite right in his conjec- 
ture that he had seen his servant, George Cur- 
tiSy on the cliffs at Bannerley, though it was far 
from the wish of the latter personage that his 
presence there should be detected, especiaDy by 
his master. Hence his sudden and abrupt dis- 
appearance among the precipitous rocks whither 
Elton, in his uncertainty about his identity, did 
not care to follow him, or to waste his time in a 
search, which, from the nature of the ground, 
promised to be beset with endless difficulties. 
Before Elton had left Frickney for London, 
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Curtis bad ol^taiiied leave of absence for a week» 
on tbe plea of urgent fan^ily business, or some 
pretence equally indefinite ; but, curiously enpugbt 
bis business did not take hjm to tbe Nortb q( 
England, where it was presumed tbat bis fanaily 
resided, but be travelled westward by easy stages, 
so as to avail bimself of tbe cheap trains ; and 
baving consequently selected a more circuitous 
route, arrived at Bannerley a few bours later 
tban bis master. 

Elton, however, did not see him again during 
his stay in the neighbourhood, though probably 
the feelings of uneasiness which crept over him 
at tbe unexpected recognition would have bee^ 
magnified a thousand-fold had he been aware 
tbat all his movements were narrowly watched, 
and tbat, go where be would, he was followed, 
at a distance it is true, but cautiously and ob- 
servantly, by tbe man, of whose adrpit vigilance 
and unflagging perseverance be bad often 
boasted when they had been successfully dis- 
played at his suggestion, or exercised under his 
own immediate supervision. 

Patient and untiring when he took a matter 
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in hand, secret in his designs, but slow and sure 
in his movements, George Curtis was one of 
those human beagles who can pick up a cold 
scent, and carry it on through those intricate 
combinations of circumstances, when other peo- 
ple, gifted with a faculty less acute, and energy 
les^ painstaking, would quickly be at fault. 
However old the trail he wished to follow, he 
invariably puzzled it out. Time he took, no 
doubt, and trouble also, but, like his canine pro- 
totype in the good old hunting days, when sport 
was not a synonyme for pace, he began again to- 
morrow where he had left oflF to-day, and ran 
his quarry with faultless accuracy through intri- 
cate doubles and foiled ground. 

Of Elton's projected visit to Bannerley he 
was unaware, or he would himself have selected 
a less inauspicious moment for ** visiting his 
family ;" but now, as the coincidence was a 
mutual surprise both to master and man, the 
latter possessed one advantage which the former 
lacked — his system of espionage was perfect. 
He saw and knew all that was going on ; he 
witnessed the final meeting between Elton and 
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the Howlet, when she delivered to him the 
certificate of burial ; he viewed the various inci- 
dents of that interview, its triumphs and its 
regrets, its bribes and its venality ; and when 
Elton left the village in the evening, he saw him 
well out of the place before he allowed himself 
to be what he really intended to become — mas- 
ter of the situation. 'In life, as in warfare, it is 
a great advantage to move on interior lines of 
communication ; and these George Curtis took 
good care to secure the moment he became 
aware of his master's proximity. At Bannerley 
it was but a question of beer and tact, and these 
strategists were very faultless in their combin- 
ations. 

So when Elton ordered the nondescript 
vehicle at the Bettenson Arms, which did duty 
by night as a fowls'-roost, and by day was at 
the service of any passenger who liked to risk 
his life and limbs in such a precarious venture 
as a journey by it involved, Curtis five minutes 
after knew the hour at which it was to be ready, 
and the precise route it was about to take ; and 
when in due course it passed the Barrow on the 
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high 'ground overlapping the village, he was suffix 
ciently near, not only to recognize Elton by his 
features and voice, as he chatted with the driver, 
but also to detect the fragrant aroma of the 
cigar he was smoking. 

Patiently he waited, until the last rumble of 
the wheels and its squeaking accompaniment 
had died upon his ear, and the outlines of the 
receding wayfarers had for some little time been 
lost amid the rude cairns of the moorland 
track they had to traverse. Then he stepped 
cautiously from behind the Barrow, and returned 
towards the village. But even now he could 
not help moving stealthily. All along the route 
he selected the shady side of the road, where a 
huge abatis of earth and briars towered above 
it^ keeping off alike the rays of the sun and 
human eyes from effectual penetration. Ever 
and anon as he reached each angle in his some- 
what deflecting pathway, he paused for a brief 
space and looked behind before he turned it. 
Then for a few paces he quickened his steps, 
but still the same cat-like action was apparent ; 
whether he sauntered along slowly, or '' put on 
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a spurt," which was a very exceptional occur- 
rence, the same characteristics marked his gait 
— ^it was very stealthy, very otiose, very collected. 
He did not stay long in the village after his 
return from this satisfactory expedition, whereby 
he had assured himself of Elton's departure. 
On the contrary, he passed directly through it| 
and following the same path which Elton had 
taken on a previous occasion, reached the scene 
of his interview with Mrs. Cowling, just as the 
sun was sinking — a blazing parallelogram of 
golden flame — into the blue waves which laved 
the horizon. Thence, threading his way among 
the rocks, with a precision very suggestive of 
the alternative, that he was either well skilled as 
a rule in Alpine pedestrianism, or that he was 
well acquainted with that identical locality in 
which his powers of locomotion were then being 
tested, he descended the face of the 'precipitous 
glen, and having stepped across the brook 
that now ran lazily along, with scarcely sufficient 
water in its stickles to cover a trout, found him- 
self in the main pathway leading to the Howlet's 
cottage. 
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A few momeDts of cautious ascent, and it 
was reached. Apparently be was not in a 
hurry to announce bis presence and crave ad- 
mission ; or more probably he was of that pecu- 
liar temperament which goes systematically to 
work, to do things in its own way, and is not 
to be thrown off its guard by even the most 
trivial contingencies, for be took a pocket- 
handkerchief from bis pocket, and proceeded to 
wipe from his brow the perspiration which bis 
recent exercise had elicited somewhat copiously. 
Having done this, he performed the same opera- 
tion on the interior of his hat, and then he gave 
its exterior a furtive gloss by applying it to the 
sleeve of his coat with a jerking twirl, and then 
he put it on his head again with the same 
deliberation that he had displayed in the fur- 
bishing process, and at last knocked at the door. 

It has been said — probably with the same 
degree of truth to be applied to, or found in, 
other generalities — that the way in which a man 
knocks at a door, provided nature, and not art, 
directs the impulse, is a safe criterion of bis 
character. Be this as it may ; George Curtis's 
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knock was^ like his walk, very stealthy, and yet 
deliberate. He clenched his hand very firmly 
— then there was a brief pause, wherein his 
energy apparently died away, for when the blow 
came it was very feeble and tremulous — distinct 
indeed, so as to reverberate through the passage, 
but it was more like a loud sigh than a verbal 
announcement, '' Here I am ! Come, and let 
me m/ 

It was perfectly efiicacious, however, for it 
brought the Howlet to the door, with the pre- 
cautionary question (before she drew back the 
bolt), which, however much it may have been 
travestied by nigger melodists, was very natural 
under the circumstances — " Who's that knock- 
ing at the door ?" 

" I am a stranger," he replied, " who wishes 
very much to see you." 

" Drat you and the strangers — the whole pack 
of 'em/' was the curt rejoinder ; " I've had too 
much to do with you and yours before now to 
be taken in again ; go away, my good man, I 
have nothing for you." 

"You're mistaken, Mrs. Cowling, I assure 
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you you are/' be expostulated ; " I am not a 
beggar, but an old friend/' 

"That's always the way, and that's always 
the oration/' she replied. ** Come to a body'$ 
house in the dimmit, when ghosts are abroad ! and 
scare a poor lone woman out of bar senses, with 
a knock at the door, too, that makes one shiver 
to hear it, and then say, or try to make out, 
you want nothing — you must go farther, my 
good man, to-night, if you please." 

" That certainly would be to fare worse, and I 
can't do that, at all events at present, without 
seeing you," he persisted. 

'' There's no admission here at this hour, 
especially to tramps," was the positive announce- 
ment that greeted his assurance. 

" Except on business," he said in a very 
quiet voice, which was winning and persuasive, 
because it was so gentle and stealthy, drawing 
forth the response, which appeared very abrupt 
and snappish by comparison — 

" And, pray, what may your business be, if I 
may be so bold to inquire ?" 

" I want to see you^ Mrs. Cowling ! come, 
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Open the door. I am Captain Mowbray's ser- 
vant, whom you probably have forgotten, but I 
nm come to see you on his business,'*' he now 
explained. 

** Dear heart 1 dear heart 1 to think of such a 
thing, and I keeping you so long standing in 
the cold 1 I ask your pardon for thinking 'twas 
a tramp again come to pester me." 

As she spoke she unbolted the door, and her 
persistent visitor immediately entered. 

"Well," he said, "this is something quite 
new. When I was here before, if I remember 
right, you had neither bolt nor bar ; but I sup- 
pose the older people grow the more timid they 
become." 

" Times are changed," she answered moodily. 
" Years agone I never thought of such things : 
but now your new - fangled railways bring 
folks of all sorts and characters down to 
Bannerley. They go rampaging about the 
diffe, sticking their noses into every hole and 
corner, so that no one's safe. They trample 
your garden as hard as the parish roads if they 
fancy there's a fern in the hedge-^they come 
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sitting and squatting among your kidney beans, 
if they want to take a picture of the brook and 
the offing, and for ought I know they'll next 
pick out the foundations of your dwelling-house, 
if they see a white stone streaked with yellow 
peeping out of the walls." 

"Too bad! too bad!" he ejaculated; "but 
you see your village is becoming quite fashion- 
able, and Londoners like to get away from their 
smoke and dust, and enjoy your fresh breezes 
and fresh lobsters." 

" That's very true ! and a pretty rise they've 
made in the prices of butter and eggs, I 
can tell you. But pray be seated — a cup 
of tea or a thimbleful of spirits after your 
walk will do you good, that's if your business 
will keep ?" 

" A cup of tea, if you've no objection, will 
be really acceptable ; and when that's finished, 
we can have a little talk together." 

" Yes, yes !" she muttered to herself, as she 

busied herself about her preparations for his 

refreshment ; " 'tis the way with all of them. 

. Talk, talk, talk — there's no end to it 1 Men 
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and women are both alike ; more tongue than 
sense, more gossip than brains, now-a-days/' 

George Curtis took his tea, and drank it in a 
meditative mood. His object now was to bend 
this old woman to his purpose; but he well 
knew, from his old experience of her character, 
that to accomplish this he must work warily. 
The beagle must hunt in couples, and that is a 
difficult task, when the occupant of the corre- 
sponding collar is perversely inclined, and shows 
a disposition either to prefer a diflferent cast, or 
to eschew locomotion altogether. Then it be- 
comes a question of main force or patient ex- 
pectancy. 

" Some years since you and I last met, Mrs. 
Cowling," he presently observed, when his 
hostess had cleared away the things, and by 
taking her seat on the low settle by the fireside, 
announced her readiness to hear the communi- 
cation which he was desirous of making. " I 
hope the world has run smoothly with you 
during the interval ; health and strength you 
must have had to wear so well." 

"I have much to be thankful for in that 
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way/' she replied; "'tisn't every one at my 
time of life has eyesight so good as to be able 
to read the Blessed Book without glasses." 

" True ! But you must find comfort in that 
book, I should fancy, or it would not be so 
much used and dogs'-eared as it appears to be." 

" I have nothing else to think about, nothing 
else to read or care for now." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so. I have 
studied it a little — not as much as I ought, I 
know ; but I feel *tis the thing for sorrow, age, 
and infirmity, and therefore Fm glad youVe 
taken to it." 

Slie was evidently pleased at his recognition 
and approval of the feeling which for some little 
time had been predominant in her breast, for, 
clasping her hands with fervour, she ex- 
claimed—* 

" Tis kind of you to take so much interest 
in my conversion ! Tis true and real ! Half- 
past six o'clock one blessed Sabbath I was as bad 
as ever, when I went to hear our old mole-catcher 
preach, and by eight o'clock there had been a 
glorious revival, and I was one snatched from 
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the burning — but oh, the misery of feeling ! it 
ought to have come about years and years 
agone." 

" Probably your memories of days gone by 
are not very agreeable," he adroitly suggested. 

" For the matter of that, the only business I 
ever regret is the one which you and your 
master kaow a good deal about," 

" I rejoice to hear you regret it, for I do the 
same." 

" Doesn't your master pay you well ?." she 
inquired, fixing the concentrated stare of her 
large eyes full on his countenance, as if it were 
a mirror on which she could trace the truth 
therein conspicuously revealed. 

He bore it without flinching, and answered 
with • the admirable self-possession of a vague 
assertion — 

*^ As to a matter of pay, Mrs. Cowling, there 
are some people who are never grateful and 
satisfied, do what you will for them." 

" I see where the shoe pinches — ^you and 
your master ain't on very comfortable terms— 
ain't it so ?" 

VOL. II. 14 
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" I cannot bear the man/' he answered with 
great candour. " My story's at your service, if 
you wish to know it, and the reasons for my 
dislike, you will admit, are sufficient, when I 
explain them. But that's neither here nor 
there. He scoffs and blasphemes so dreadfully 
at all who try to follow the dictates of pure 
religion, that I can not stand it any longer. 
When it comes to that, 'tis a question of souls, 
Mrs. Cowling, and worldly interests must not 
be put in comparison with that." 

He groaned loudly, and with a very nasal 
twang bespoke her sympathy ; and he gained 
it, for she groaned in concert, and copied the 
intonation with exact nicety in her reply. 

"Dear heart, dear heart! To be so carnal 
and worldly-minded, when he ought to be think- 
ing of repentance, and making ready his poor 
soul for heaven." 

The Beagle had made a lucky cast, and was 
picking up the scent rather keenly, so he opened 
on it vigorously, and chimed in — 

"Yes, no thought, no preparation, no self- 
control. Alas ! he has much to repent of; his 
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sins are a weighty load» and yet he does not 
know how galling they will be throughout 
eternity/* 

" Too true that is ! he is like a blind man 
that cannot see the light when it is shining be- 
fore him : but his heart is hardened, and nothing 
can break the crust." 

" Oh, if he would but listen to friendly ad- 
vice and pious remonstrances, he might yet be 
saved. But no, he never goes to church or 
chapel, and never hears the blessed sound of 
good news for sinners. He's, in a bad way, 
Mrs. Cowling, and I can't help him out of it, 
for he swears at me if I speak about religion, 
and curses me for a d — d fool if I hint at 
his sins." 

" He has many to repent of, I reckon, if I 
may make so bold as to speak so plain and 
open of a poor frail brother." 

"A heavy reckoning, I fear! .There's that 
sweet lady, his wife — you remember her, Mrs. 
Cowling, I dare say ?" 

" To be sure I do ; what of her, dear angel 
that she was ?" 

14—2 
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"He treats her most frightfully! Twould 
make your heart ache to see how brutal and 
unmanly his conduct is to that poor lady !" 

Go hark to the Beagle— hark, hark, hark I 
He had hit off a line of .scent now which each 
moment was becoming stronger and stronger. 
Visibly affected by this intelligence, the Howlet 
rose from her seat, and stretching out her thin, 
spare arm, shook her clenched fist slowly and 
deliberately in the face of her visitor. 

" If I thought that was the case," she hissed, 
"I'd give it to him and no mistake, if I had 
the chance.'* 

He took no notice of her visible excitement 
or of her vindictive threats, but continued as if 
speaking to himself — 

" And to hear her in her fits of melancholy, 
musing and praying that her dear nurse may 
yet appear to right her, that she may remember 
her promise, and not forsake her in her ex- 
tremity — oh, if ever a woman was powerful in 
prayer, that's the one." 

" How do you know that ?" she inquired, a 
shade of suspicion crossing her mind, when she 
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reflected that prayer like this was an inner 
■^' chamber experience, and not usually trumpeted 

^ forth for the criticism of menials, or for the rude 

inspection of the world at large. 

i' " I am in her confidence," he boldly asserted, 

i " and speak from my own experience of what I 

^ have seen with my own eyes and heard with mf 

t own ears. Often and often has she sent for me, 

when smarting under the insults her husband 

has compelled her to endure, his coarse threats 

and actual cruelty, and these were scenes which 

I never wish to see again. * George,' she would 

say to me, * you are my only friend left — those 

I trusted have forsaken me ;' and then in her 

agony of soul she would down upon her knees 

and wrestle long in prayer^ pleading even for 

those who had deserted her in her extremity." 

" Poor soul ! so young and fair !" ejaculated 
the Hdwlet ; " but dearie me, what am I telling 
about? 'twas years ago that I saw her, and 
maybe she is greatly changed since then." 

" In appearance she is certainly altered, but 
not in heart. Still the same truthful mind, the 
same trustful confidence, the same affection for 
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those who have been kind to her. Twas but a 
few days ago, in one of her bright moments, she 
was talking about you, Mrs. Cowling, and it 
would have done your heart good to )iear her 
opinion of you, even though the Captain strives 
hard to make you appear as black as Satan in 
her eyes." 

** And how dare he say anything against me, 
I should be glad to know?" she flashed out 
with a degree of impetuosity which he had never 
witnessed from her before. " What can he 
have been saying to blacken my character, or to 
make her think evil of me ?" 

" Oh, he says it's all your feult ; your igno- 
rance and stupidity caused the death of his 
child; you're not fit to be trusted with a 
litter of pups, let alone the children of gentle- 
folks; an artful, designing hussy — yes, those 
are the very words he used — knowing no more 
about the duties of a nurse, or the treatment of 
infants, than a cuckoo does." 

The scent was evidently breast high, and the 
Beagle was racing, " head up, and stern down," 
against the wind over a grass country ; for the 
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old woman was painfully agitated, so much so 
that, as he sat before her, he could detect the 
spasmodic heavings of the old-fashioned turn- 
over which was pinned neatly over her breast, 
and the nervous twitchings of the semi-clenched 
hand on which her head was resting. Adroitly, 
and with a keen perception of character, he had 
touched on the three strings which, when he^ 
cupidity was dormant, alone thrilled through 
her breast. In turn and separately, just as they 
were wanted, religion, affection, and prejudice 
had been impressed into his service to call forth 
a corresponding echo and sympathetic action 
from his dupe. He had gained her ear by his 
cant, her sympathy by the rehearsal of Alice 
Mowbray's wrongs, her co-operation by fabri- 
cated quotations reflecting on her skill and im- 
pugning her professional character. 

" Did he say all that ?" she presently mut- 
tered ; but his quick glance detected the effort 
she made to appear calm and collected ; '* had 
he the imperance to speak of me in that way, 
no better than a dog ?" 

" As I have a soul to be saved," he asseve- 
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rated ; " I heard him myself. She was saying 
bow she relied upon your word and trusted your 
experience, and thought you so tender and 
careful, and aU that sort of thing, when he 
turned upon her with a rough oath, and said all 
I have repeated, and a pretty lot more." 

" What, more than that pack of lies ?" 

" Yes, much more and much worse. But I 
will not pain you by mentioning one frightful 
accusation he brought against you." 

" You must, if you please ! I shall never 
rest in my bed or in my .grave until I have 
heard it." 

" Then if you must know all, you must, I 
suppose. He said you were a murderous hag, 
and that he had evidence enough to bring you 
to the gallows. Further than that, he darkly 
hinted that you had first neglected, and then 
murdered his child." 

Hark forward ! The Beagle had run from 
scent to view, with every prospect of a kill at 
the finish ; for the old woman, terribly excited, 
drew up her tall, spare figure to its full height, 
and violently vociferated — 
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" The scamping scoundrel, to say such insults 
of me — but I'll be even with him ; I'll show 
him up and take the law of him, and teach him 
what it is to blacken my character, as I hope 
for mercy/' 

But to take the law of her traducer, or to 
show him up in any way, was not included at 
present in George Curtis's programme. He was 
desirous for his own purposes, of getting him 
into his power, of holding the springs of future 
action in his own hands, and manipulating them 
at his pleasure. Thus, if any legal proceedings 
transpired, they must be commenced at his sug- 
gestion, and on a far different plea, to that 
hypercritical one, as he thought it, which was 
merely identified with defamation of character, 
or a libel on an old woman too insignificant to 
be affected by it, or too poor to resent it. He 
had his plans well defined ; any premature inter- 
ference with them, any attempt to divert them 
into a channel alien to, and divergent from, the 
precise selection which be himself had made, 
would be an infringement on his prerogative, 
which he could not brook and would not 
accept. 
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So he applied himself to the difficult task of 
damming back the torrent which his undermin« 
ing process had effectually set free from all re- 
straint, and of checking the impetuous rush of 
feeling which threatened to carry the Howlet 
fiu* beyond all the barriers whiclr discretion 
had hitherto interposed. Addressing her with 
the air of a man who on lugh moral principle 
admits a responsibility, but does not attempt to 
evade its claims because they involve disagree- 
able obligations, he said, somewhat sternly : — 

** The lessdb I have learned differs from the 
religion you practise, Mrs. Cowling. You are 
* all for retaliation and punishment, whereas I bow 
to the precept — ' Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord/ " 

He had taken the wind out of her ssdls com- 
pletely, and could afford to drift before it, lei- 
surely surveying the collapsed and torpid eneigy 
of the poor old hulk he had out-manceuvred. 
So they sat quietly for a few minute^ for nei- 
ther dared to break the silence which both de« 
sired on different grounds — ^she, that she might 
collect her scattered thoughts, and settle defi- 
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nitely whither all this would lead her ; he, that 
the iron might enter into her soul, and rankle 
and corrode there. 

Presently he spoke in a low, husky tone, 
simulating a pious impulse for his visit, which 
would have done him credit, had it been real. 

" It was on this unfortunate business I came 
to see you, Mrs. Cowling. I could not bear 
to hear you falsely accused, and your character 
destroyed, without stretching out a hand to help 
you. And when I thought of my poor master 
also blindly rushing to perdition, I said to my- 
self, ' I will go to Bannerley, may be 1 shall be 
strengthened to devise with her some measures 
that may be beneficial to one, or both. Who 
knows but that the Lord may raise me up to be 
a candlestick in the midst of darkness, and to 
shine in upon my master's soul ?' " The con- 
ventional groan supplemented this rhapsody, and 
it appeared to be very catching ; for the Howlet 
groaned also. Curtis heard it with great satis- 
faction, and continued ; " Alas ! I little knew, 
when I came, that there had been a revival here, 
too. I came to teach, but lo, I find I have 
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Deed of instruction. Come, now, can we not, 
before we quit this world, do some good in our 
generation ? Can we not, when we are removed 
to the New Jerusalem, leave behind us a testi- 
mony ? In a word — will you, with me, be the 
joint means of Captain Mowbray's conversion — 
of plucking that brand from the burning— and 
of rescuing that dear lady from torment ?" 

" What can I do in that way — a poor, old, 
simple woman ?" she replied with humility, 
which had this merit — it was not counterfeit* 
" I will do all I can for that blessed lady." 

'* Of course you will. But you can do some- 
thing for him, also." 

"Can I? What is it?" 

" You can forgive him the injury he has done 
you ; you can prove to him by your Christian 
spirit, that the worst murderers are those who 
stab another's reputation behind his back." 

She winced as his words recalled the old pro- 
vocation. Even religious fervour was not po- 
tent enough to gloss over the scar of that old 
wound, or to assuage the tingling irritation that 
fretted it. 
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" No, no," she cried ; " PU have nothing to 
do with him any more ; he may convert himself, 
if he pleases. I shan't stir a peg to help on his 
marriage garments ! Murder, indeed — me with 
my character I Negligence — with more than 
forty years' experience ! Ignorance, forsooth ! 
I like that. No, Master Curtis, he's far too 
bad for our lights ; we must leave the likes of 
him to the parsons, and gentry in black !" 

Whether the last expression was a mere sy- 
nonyme for the one which had immediately pre- 
ceded it, or whether it had a deeper and more 
mysterious significance in the Howlet's mind, 
Curtis did not pause to inquire. All he gleaned 
from her disclaimer was the fact that she would 
not put out a finger to help Elton out of a diffi- 
culty in a spiritual sense. Could the same 
satisfactory assurance be predicated where tem- 
poral contingencies alone were involved ? This 
was the question be wished to decide; and 
being well read in human nature, he addressed 
himself to its solution with a good deal of confi- 
dence in the result. 

" Ah !" he observed, sententiously ; " to a 
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certain extent I agree with you. He is so thick- 
skinned and callous, that all our tears and 
prayers would have no impression. Very likely 
all we should get would he an oath or two, and 
be called artful and designing, and be nick- 
named a pair of cuckoos for our pains." 

Had he wished to open afresh the old wound 
and probe it to the quick, he could not have 
adopted a surer expedient. The Howlet, mad- 
dened by the innuendo thrown out against her, 
had entirely lost all control over her temper, 
and each skilful reminder of the great grievance 
goaded her on to a state of fury, which pro- 
mised well for the success of his plan. A fisher- 
man of no mean experience was George Curtis, 
and when he had a large fish on his hook, he 
knew precisely when to give it line, and when 
to reel it up again. Thus, when his victim 
floundered and sputtered in her impotent at- 
tempts to extricate herself from the barbed dart, 
which he tightened and relaxed at pleasure, he 
left her to herself, and heard unmoved the ex- 
pressions of her bitter wrath against Elton. 
But when these convulsive efforts ceased^ and . 
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the old woman, exhausted by thdr contiDuance, 
seemed disposed to follow his motive power in 
whatever course he chose to direct, therf he pre- 
pared to land his prize ; and land it he did, 
easily, and without a gaff. 

" I see what it is," he said ;^"we must com- 
bine our exertions to save her, and let him take 
his chance. We must satisfy her mind that 
the confidence shd has in you is not misplaced 
— that you are not the murderous hag, or neg- 
ligent nurse he represents you to be, but that 
you are as faithful, as true hearted, as full of 
warm, motherly love, as when she gave her 
child into your charge. Will you aid me in 
doing this — in saving one soul effectually, and 
in leaving him to his own dSirk fate — the penalty 
righteously exacted of all who murder their 
fellow men, be.it in body or in name?" 

The terrible word, with its fierce insinuations, 
decided her. 

" I will do all that, George Curtis, and more, 
if it be required of me." 

" You will, I know. But can you ? — that's 
the question." 
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rated ; " I heard him myself. She was saying 
how she relied upon your word and trusted your 
experience, and thought you so tender and 
careful, and all that sort of thing, when he 
turned upon her with a rough oath, and said all 
I have repeated, and a pretty lot more." 

" What, more than that pack of lies ?" 

" Yes, much more and much worse. But I 
wiQ not pain you by mentioning one frightful 
accusation he brought against you." 

" You must, if you please ! I shall never 
rest in my bed or in my .grave until I have 
heard it." 

" Then if you must know all, you must, I 
suppose. He said you were a murderous hag, 
and that he had evidence enough to bring you 
to the gallows. Further than that, he darkly 
hinted that you had first neglected, and then 
murdered his child." 

Hark forward ! The Beagle had run from 
scent to view, with every prospect of a kill at 
the finish ; for the old woman, terribly excited, 
drew up her tall, spare figure to its full height, 
and violently vociferated — 
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*'The scamping scoundrel, to say such insults 
of me — but Til be even with him ; Til show 
him up and take the law of him, and teach him 
what it is to blacken my character, as I hope 
for mercy." 

But to take the law of her traducer, or to 
show him up in any way, was not included at 
present in George Curtis's programme. He was 
desirous for his own purposes, of getting him 
into his power, of holding the springs of future 
action in his own hands, and manipulating them 
at his pleasure. Thus, if any legal proceedings 
transpired, they must be commenced at his sug- 
gestion, and on a far different plea, to that 
hypercritical one, as he thought it, which was 
merely identified with defamation of character, 
or a libel on an old woman too insignificant to 
be affected by it, or too poor to resent it. He> 
had his plans well defined ; any premature inter- 
ference with them, any attempt to divert them 
into a channel alien to, and divergent from, the 
precise selection which he himself had made, 
would be an infringement on his prerogative, 
which he could not brook and would not 
accept. 
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sciousness at that moment absorbing and para- 
mount. Was it the vindictive glow of gratified 
malice, or the flush of an arduous triumph that 
she deciphered there ? Unfortunately for George 
Curtis's designs, it was the latter, according to 
her interpretation. There he was, taking a 
mean advantage of her impotence, and lording 
it imperiously over her shattered will ; and this 
discovery wrought an instantaneous change in 
her whole demeanour. Facing him with an 
angry look, she sternly demanded — 

"Why have you fooled me in this way, 
young man ? I see it all, and you have been 
acting a part I" 

" I wanted to know something from you, Mrs. 
Cowling," he retorted, with the smile of tri- 
umph unrepressed upon his lips ; *' and I have 
found it out by taking a leaf out of your own 
book. It was only a white lie, remember !" 

"A white lie or a black one," she blurted 
out ; " 'tis one for which you will have to answer 
before long." 

" Now don't be savage," he expostulated ; 
" you gave me a hard fight before I wormed it 
out of you»" 
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"A hard fight, indeed!" and she repeated 
the words with ineffable disgust. "An old 
woman like me hasn't her wits about her! 
Twenty years agone, and I should like to see 
you imposing on me in this fashion ! Now I 
know my man, however, I am better prepared. 

And indeed she fully proved herself to be so, 
for all Curtis's endeavours to make her renew 
the subject and extend her revelations, were 
thoroughly abortive. Expostulations and en- 
treaties, threats and promises, were equally 
futile. She was proof against one and all of 
them, and when after reiterated and well-sus* 
tained attempts to shake her determination, 
Curtis withdrew for the night discomfited and 
foiled, he cursed the exuberant spirits which 
had betrayed him. He is not the first beagle 
who has lost his game by over-running the 
scent, and being unable to hit it off again, at 
that critical moment when, to all intents and 
purposes the quarry is virtually killed, or on ita 
last legs, if the expression be preferred. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INS AND OUTS. 

Sir Arthur and Lady Percival did not visit 
Frickney as soon as they were expected, or at 
the precise time which they themselves origi- 
nally intended. On the evening of the day on 
which Elton returned, and imparted to Alice 
the sum and substance of bis expedition to 
Bannerley, and triumphantly handed to her the 
certificate which be bad vainly imagined would 
settle once and for ever her doubts and appre- 
hensions, a special messenger arrived with the 
intelligence, that Sir Arthur had been sum- 
moned to Ireland on business of importance, 
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and that in consequeDce the anticipated meeting 
of the sisters must be postponed for the present. 
Alice herself was not sorry for this delay. 
It gave her time to think. and to arrange her 
plans, and to mark out definitely the course she 
intended to pursue. After considerable reflec- 
tion, she determined to take her journey at 
once; and for the adoption of this plan there 
were two very prominent reasons which weighed 
with her. The first of these was founded on 
a correct appreciation of that proverbial wisdom 
which "strikes when the iron is hot;" the 
second owed its origin to the exigencies of 
the new position in which, she conceived, she 
now stood with respect to her compromise with 
Elton. By acting decisively, and going to Ban- 
nerley at once, she would take him at his word, 
and give him no opportunity of retracting the 
permission that she should do so, which, how- 
ever ungraciously yielded, was nevertheless suffi*- 
cient for her purpose, and was less likely to be 
cavilled at or objected to whilst it was still fresh 
in his memory, and could not be gainsayed on 
the plea of forgetfulness. With bad memories, 
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as with weedy gardens^ the negative principle 
is the best, which scrupulously avoids the error 
of giving them time or rest to become so. To 
break the crust is a far more laborious operation 
than to prevent its formation. 

But beyond this, she argued that the duplicity 
of which her husband had been guilty entirely 
exonerated her from any further compliance with 
his request that she should not consult her sister 
on the subject. True, she had promised she 
would not do so ; and, provided she found on 
inquiry that her husband had been dealing can- 
didly with her — that, in fact, the document on 
which he relied was authentic, and really appli- 
cable to her child, notwithstanding the dis- 
crepancy in the names, she was resolved to keep 
that promise at all hazards. But, on the other 
hand, should she find out that he bad wilfully 
deceived her, that his visit to Mrs. Cowling had 
been undertaken with the definite object of fore- 
stalling her own projected inquiries, and of 
trumping up a case, wherein a plausible theory 
should be accepted without an examination of 
the fictitious basis on which it rested-— then 
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she held that she was not bound by a compact 
so one-sided and arbitrary, but was free from its 
trammels, and in the exercise of her discretion 
could communicate what she pleased, and choose 
her confidants as she listed. 

So she went to Elton immediately, and told 
Jiim her decision to set off on the following day 
on the expedition, to which he had already 
assented ; and to her surprise more than delight 
found that he threw no obstacles in her way, 
but appeared to give in to her views with perfect 
urbanity. And this was really the case, for 
after a moment's consideration he came to the 
conclusion, that she was, unintentionally no 
doubt, but surely, taking a step .which was more 
advantageous to himself than one attended with 
any further delay could possibly be. He, too, 
wished that the blow should be struck, if struck 
it must be, while the iron was hot, that the 
nurse should be sounded before the impressions 
produced on her by his recent visit bad been 
obliterated — before, indeed, the crisp bank notes 
had lost their magic influence, and before the 
rigid will, which he had found so much diffi- 
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culty in bending to his purpose, had resumed 
its original tension. 

Alice, however, did not guess the reason of 
his unexpected compliance, and it must be ad- 
mitted it caused her considerable uneasiness. 
All throughout her long and dreary journey to 
Bannerley she could think of little else. Per- 
haps, having prepared her mind for an arduous 
undertaking, she was disappointed in not having 
an opportunity of showing how well she could 
sustain the conflict of opinion which she thought 
it involved ; or, like most of us, she probably 
was inclined to disparage a result which it cost 
her nothing to procure. 

" Why did he let me come so easily ?" was 
the question which constantly recurred to her ; 
" there must be some reason in the background 
which I am unable to fathom," was the mysti- 
fying and unsatisfactory conclusion to which it 
as constantly led. It was but another phase in 
that self-inflicted torture, to which for years she 
had been a victim — another link in the same old 
chain which held her in bondage. 

Fortunately, Bannerley was very empty when 
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she reached it. Though at the height of that 
season which the Howlet deplored, as bringing 
to the neighbourhood an assortment of visitors 
more curious than select, yet the time was pre- 
cisely at that critical juncture when the departure 
of one relay of tourists had not been followed by 
a corresponding arrival. There was then a 
choice of lodgings — a very desirable privilege 
when they are few in number and questionable 
in quality. Alice, however, was easily satisfied, 
and took the first to which she was recom- 
mended by the landlady of the Betterson Arms, 
who, being part proprietress of, or holding a 
limited liability interest in, a small lodging- 
house close to the more pretentious establish- 
ment, took good care to send her visitor there 
in the first instance, before she had a chance of 
seeing what other accommodation the village 
afforded. Thither, then, Alice and her maid 
repaired, and were really surprised at finding 
that a cottage which externally presented the 
appearance of a well-riddled target after artillery 
practice, so ruinous and desolate did it look, 
could internally be furbished up so as to furnish 
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comfortable quarters when the wind was not 
high or the weather rainy. 

Of course she came to see the scenery! 
Everyljody did the same, and she wished, as her 
husband had done before, to merge her identity 
in that very convenient arrangement. Splendide 
mendax^ indeed, is every place which, like Ban- 
nerley, boasts of magnificent rocks, and allures 
crowds of visitors to inspect them. Much 
would scenery have to answer for, if it could be 
personified ! A lawyer with a writ in his pocket 
comes to see it! a private detective from the 
divorce court does the same ! Men who have 
neither an eye to trace the undulating swell of 
hill and dale, and the mellow tints which blend 
them in unison, nor discernment to admire them 
if they could do so, go oflF in raptures over a 
view which requires a delicate appreciation of 
what is really beautiful before it can be thoroughly 
understood. And the fair sex — what of them ? 
Oh! they do love the dear view so much! 
But with one and all, it is a neat excuse to hide 
purposes they do not care to reveal ; a politic 
pretext that binds them to nothing, leaving 
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them free and unfettered to follow out' their own 
designs^ at the same time that it involves the 
by no means unpleasant condition, that they 
merely keep their eyes open whilst occupied in 
their legitimate but dissembled business. It is 
an admirable foil to the curiosity of the external 
world, setting gossip at defiance, and evading 
innuendoes, and this is the reason why Alice 
Mowbray followed a recognized example and 
prescriptive claim, and came to Bannerley to see 
the scenery. 

On the following morning she came down 
stairs very early — so early, in fact, that her 
hostess privately informed her gossip at the bar 
of the inn, that " she must be cracked, or the 
next door to it, to leave her bed so early after 
her long journejr, when she had all the day 
before her for sightseeing and randeyvousing.^^ 
But now in Alice Mowbray the vis inertia was 
entirely subdued, and so excited were her feel- 
ings, so impetuous her desires, that her spirits 
chafed at the delay interposed by the desultory 
hours of her long and tedious nightwatch. 

It was with a heart buoyant with hope, to 
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which it had long been a stranger, that she set 
out for her solitary ramble. As she trod the 
crisp, elastic turf of the downs which verge upon 
the cliflFs, her spirits felt the invigorating influ- 
ence of the new change of scene, and the new 
hope she was feeling, but ere long a wild, chaotic 
assortment of conflicting thoughts assailed them, 
and she found it a difiicult task to diecide on 
what to accept or reject of the numerous and 
discrepant suggestions they evolved. The 
climax of her lite was now approaching, the 
great crisis soon to be resolved was close at 
hand. Here, presuming her child still lived, 
were the scenes of its infant gambols, the spots, 
mayhap, where it had gathered the wild sea- 
pinks and fox-glove, whence it had watched the 
mad contortions of the white waves, and the 
blue-winged sea-gull dipping majestically over 
the seething breakers ! There, on the supposi- 
tion that it was dead, stood the parish church 
on the bleak hill-top, with its graveyard cold and 
open to the windstroke from every quarter, 
where haply her little one was now sleeping, 
and, unconscious of its mother's anguish, was 
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mouldering away beneath some one of that 
chequered array of headstones, which at a dis- 
tance seemed to a casual observer merely a 
gigantic picnic party dotted about in various 
groups and different attitudes. 

Directions for the precise route to the How- 
let's crag were easily obtained. She was a weU- 
known character, an institution, it might almost 
be said, of the neighbourhood to which one and 
all resorted as the peculiar emergency arose with 
which she was associated. Hence the first 
person Alice accosted — an old man busy on 
his potato ground, but recently reclaimed from 
furze— could tell her all she wished to know, 
and for a consideration undertook to lead her to 
a spot whence she could easily reach the cottage 
without his further guidance. Crossing the 
rickety clam with some little difficulty, for it 
was slippery as well as unsound, she ascended 
the slope on which the house was situated very 
leisurely, both because the nature of the ground 
precluded any well sustained rapidity of move- 
ment, and because she was desirous of viewing 
and learning by heart all the salient points of a 
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scene that awoke so many reminiscences of a 
painful nature. 

The prospect was not prepossessing or satis- 
factory. Scattered ahout on the jagged rocks 
in the background, were four or five children, 
very dirty in appearance and very ragged in 
clothing, one of them engaged in tethering a 
donkey where a patch of ferns and coarse herb- 
age promised a scanty breakfast, another occu- 
pied in teazing a goat with a long stick, and 
laughing at its abortive attempts to butt its per- 
secutor, who was safely ensconced behinjl an in- 
tervening rock, whilst a third, lying at ease 
amid a pile of stones, found great amusement 
in pelting a pig with the debris that lay conve- 
niently at hand. Alas ! was this the Howlet's 
home? Could that woman, the essence of 
cleanliness, be the presiding genius of such a 
scene as this ? Could she, who was so scrupu- 
lously neat and tidy in her own dress and ap- 
pearance, and at the same time so nice in her 
ideas, so exact in her arrangements, have any- 
thing to do with that herd of gipsy children, 
who, eschewing their former occupations the 
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moment they saw the stranger approaching, 
trooped together, and stood surveying her, a 
tattered mass of ill-mannered curiosity ? Alice's 
heart sank within her as these thoughts occurred 
to her; but she still went on, and presently 
reached the spot which had occupied for years 
the deepest and warmest comer of her heart. 
How diflferent was the cold reality to the bright, 
warm-tinted castles which fancy loved to build ! 
How stark and dreary the picture, when closely 
inspected, which from a distance was specious 
and attractive ! Alice had fondly imagined she 
should find the Howlet's crag a perfect little 
gem in the wilderness. The old woman had 
spoken of her home in such rapturous terms, 
whilst Elton himself had not contradicted the 
impression produced by these glowing rhap- 
sodies. She was also so unusually particular 
about the cleanliness of her atture, and her house- 
bold ministrations, that Alice was fully prepared 
to find the same characteristics developed with 
exact minuteness in her own abode. But now, 
as she paused before the wicket gate that gave 
admission to the garden, all these bigh-flowa 
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notions were suddenly and violently exploded. 
The garden was in statu quo, it is true, but not 
a vestige of floral or vegetable life was to be seen 
there. In its place a cumbrous mass of miscel- 
laneous furniture was scattered about, blocking 
up the entrance, and occupying every available 
position where it could be hurriedly stowed away, 
without the slightest attempt at uniformity of 
arrangement. In the midst of this chaos of 
domestic economy, a little black-eyed energetic 
woman, in dress closely allied to the Dorothy 
Draggletail of our infantine studies, and with a 
personal appearance very suggestive of the coin- 
cidence, that though a stream of water was close 
at hand, its cleansing properties bad not been, 
and were not likely to be, severely tested, was 
busily engaged, hammer in hand, on the osten- 
sible work of repairing a dilapidated dresser, 
which crumbled away under her vigorous eflForts, 
and as she nailed up one recusant aperture, 
simply made matters worse by incontinently 
bursting out into a series of gaping chasms 
wherever the vibration of her blows extended. 
She evidently was the mother of the children 
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without, for their bad manners were merely re- 
produced grades of her own insouciance. The 
uplifted hammer was certainly stayed in its 
descent as Alice approached, but that was all. 
Like its mistress, it was quiescent, for she stood 
still and stared at her visitor, as if the appear- 
ance of a well-dressed lady in that precise loca- 
lity was the most extraordinary spectacle she 
had ever witnessed before. As it was impos- 
sible to open the gate, or effect an entrance 
through the barricade within, Alice was obliged 
to speak. 

" I am afraid I have unintentionally disturbed 
you, but I wa^ directed to this cottage, and I 
see I have come to the wrong one.** 

" No offence, Missus," the woman replied ; 
" we hain't much given to compliments in these 
parts ; and I reckon you're a stranger, from the 
looks of you." 

" Yes, I am, which must be my excuse for 
this intnision. I dare say, however, you will 
be kind enough to help me — will you not ?" 
" Yes, sure ; I'd ax you to be pitched, but 
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we be an of a fitter — axes and sevens, and 
eights too, for that matter, here at present." 

** No consequence, I assure yon. I am not 
tired — ^merely a fittle oot of breath from coming 
up the hin. But yon can tdl me if Mrs. Cow- 
ling fives here?" 

" No, she doesn't — I do," was the matter-of- 
fact reply. 

" Can you tell me, then, where she i&t" 

" No, that I can V 

Alice looked surprised. 

"I was told,*' she explained, "by an old 
man on the opposite hiU, that Mrs. Cowfing 
lived here, and " 

" He told you right, Missus," the woman 
interrupted; "for the crazy old stupid knew 
no better. Mrs. Cowling fived here up to day 
before yesterday. Now she doesn't — I do.*' 

" Lived here, then, but doesn't now !" ex- 
claimed poor Alice ; a feeling of bitter disap- 
pointment causing her to feel very sick at heart, 
so much so, that she trembled violently, and 
was obliged to ding to the wicket for support. 
" Kindly tell me where she is, and guide me to 
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her house, and I will remunerate you amply for 
your trouble." 

" That's more than I can do," the woman 
replied ; and then, seeing the expression of dis- 
tress that Alice's face revealed, her sympathy 
was aroused to such an extent, that she 
dropped her hammer, and taking up a three- 
legged stool, proceeded to dust it with the least 
tattered fragment of her skirt. " Here," she 
continued, forcing her way between a bedstead 
and a pile of empty bee-hives into closer prox- 
imity to the gate, so that she was enabled to 
clamber on to a chest of drawers which were 
firmly wedged against it ; " here's a make-shift 
for a seat. Now doan'te be afeard of it — 'tis 
strong and clean, and better than nothing ; and 
you be looking limp and frail arter your tramp, 
That's right ; he'll stay there as nice as nine- 
pence. By your leave, I'll come and rest a mite 
along side of you, and have a tell about the 
Howlet." 

As she spoke, she seized one of the afore- 
named beehives, and throwing it before her 
over the wall, and quickly following it herself, 
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was soon seated on the plaited straw work by 
Alice's side. " Now, don't take on so," was 
her good-natured attempt at consolation ; "there's 
more fish in the sea than comes to the net, or 
lobsters in the rocks than one puts in the store- 
pot ; and the old woman was getting crooked-tem- 
pered and doting, and had given up nursing, ex- 
cept for a friend or so dose at home ; so youll 
easily find some one quite as capable as she, though 
she has had brave experience ; and I'm sure I 
ought to speak well of her, for she tended me 
when Barnabas was born — that's my oldest — 
all through, until little Avice came — that's the 
little 'un in the cradle under the table, yonder. 
But then, I found her rather poking and dump- 
ish, so you've lost nothing, Missus, if 'twas her 
services you wanted." 

So she rattled on with her maternal expe- 
riences, and Alice listened quietly, trying to re- 
arrange her ideas after the rude shock which 
had effectually dislocated them. Presently she 
moaned out a confession of the one great 
thought then paramount — ^a clear refutation of 
the implied motive which her companion had 
assigned for her visit. 
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" I did wish to see her very much, not to 
engage her services, or to avail myself of her ex- 
perience; but merely to have a little private 
conversation with her on a very important 
subject." 

" Maybe you're one of her way of thinking, 
one of those gadding Methodists who are 
planned about the country," was the sceptical 
reply which jumped at the conclusion, that a 
subject to be important must involve a coin- 
cidence of views between the parties interested 
in it. 

" Oh, no ! not by any means," Alice an- 
swered. "I wished to see her on a subject 
quite private. You say she has left this place ;. 
can you tell me either where she is gone, or 
when she is expected to return ?" 

'* No, I can't, and yes I can," was the some- 
what abrupt and conflicting response. 

" Please to explain how that can be ; if I am 
wasting your time, or keeping you from your 
work, I am sure I shall be happy to pay you for 
the delay." 
; "Thank you kindly, Missus ; Fm busy above 
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a bit, I can tell you. Hard at it since daylight, 
and nothing to show for it, have I been. 'Tis 
all in a litter and rummage, as you can see ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I'm not sorry to sit 
down and rest my aching old bones awhile/' 

'*Tell me, then, aD you know about Mrs. 
Cowling, there's a good soul ; you will, won't 
you ?" 

" Yes, gladly," the woman answered ; for her 
memory had been refreshed and her tongue 
oiled by the promise of remuneration, though, 
with the instinctive tact peculiar to her class, she 
affected to despise it. " Well', then," she con- 
tinued, " where was I ! Oh, I remember ! I 
said no I can't, and yes I can, and that's about 
right, for she's gone off on a tramp, where 
nobody knows, and she's never coming back 
here no more : that's of it." 

" When did she come to that determination ?" 

" Why, as well as I can make out, all of a 
hurry. She made up her mind one day, aqd 
off she goes the next. 'Tis like this, the day 
before yesterday she started, and the day before 
that she comes to me early in the morning, and 
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says she is going away for good and all ; and I then 
ax her how she can have the heart to leave her 
old home^ and at that she cries uncommon, and 
looks so put out and flustered that I could 
almost cry myself for the poor old soul, and 
after a bit she comes to and seems quite rea- 
sonable and made up for it; and then she 
says, * Fanny, you and your man were always 
striving, honest sort of people ' (and she was 
right there, and no mistake, for we've brought 
up a long family without the parish, and never 
had the law taken against us, nor stealed the 
valey of a swede turnip), ' and I think I can do 
you a service. You be living now too far from 
the lobster-pots and the sanding' — that's the 
way we earn our living, Missus, — * and I reckon 
with your tidy family you'd do better to be closer 
to your work. You shall have my dear old 
cottage — there's no rent to pay, and no taxes 
neither; for my poor old man built it on a 
waste, which the Duchy haven't claimed yet, 
and there you can go for the rest of your days, 
and lay by the house-rent in the Savings' Bank.' 
Well, then my man comes in, and we talk it 
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over, and he seems it looks keenly, and after a 
mite of whOe we make up our minds, and 
yesterday we b^an turning out, and .to-day 
we've b^an turning in, — and a pretty dirty 
business 'tis too, what with scouring and mend- 
ing the old traps that are full of dust^nd worm- 
holes, and opening out the cobwebs that haven't 
seen daylight for twenty years or more." 

Alice heard this intelligence with deep 
dismay. Here, then, was an untoward end to 
her cherished design of seeing the Howlet and 
understanding the exact position in which she 
stood, both with the past and for the future. 
It was a bitter disappointment, and for some 
little time she was unable to realize its extent, 
so she plodded on through her weary task of 
cross-examining the now voluble woman, who, 
when her story was completed and she had time 
to see the evident suffering which it had caused, 
was profuse in her expostulations to her visitor 
'^ not to take on so, nor to look so white about 
the whims of an old woman, who, after all, 
couldn't be expected to live long wherever she'd 
tramped to." 
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" Have you any reason," she persisted, " for 
believing that she does not intend to return ?' ' 

" Yes I she said so herself, plain and open, 
both to me and my man." 

"What induced the sudden resolution that 
caused her departure ? Have you any idea ?" 

" Well, as to that, she was not so free and 
simple. She did say something about not being 
bothered again, and having her time occupied in 
vanities, when it ought to be spent in prayer ; and 
so I think, from putting two and two together, 
that I know what that means." 

" You have no objection to tell me ; have you 
now?" 

" By no manner of means ! I fancy she's 
bolted off on purpose to get rid of a certain 
gentleman, who's been down here lately, fluster- 
ing her." 

Alice started. " What !" she exclaimed — " a 
gentleman — a stranger is it wBbm she wishes to 
avoid ? What makes you think so ?" 

" I saw them together on the cliffs last week 
when I was there samphire-picking. They were a 
long time together on the rocks above * Baby 
Cove.'" 
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" Baby Cove ! where and what is that ?" 
" Tis a bay beyond the offing there towards 
the castle; and it is called that queer name, 
because years agone, every now and then, a dead 
baby or so was picked up on the rocks.'*- 

A thrill of horror convulsed poor Alice, as 
this intelligence was so coolly communicated. 
Not that the woman meant anything by the 
allusion, but it jarred upon susceptibilities already 
overwrought, and trenched upon experiences 
that had much in common. Of this, however, 
she was entirely ignorant ; had she not been, she 
would scarcely have blundered so unfortunately 
on her next revelation ; for sinking her voice to 
a confidential whisper, she continued : ** They do 
say Betsey Cowling knew more than she ought 
about the business, and that's the reason she's 
so religious now. Well, I wouldn't wish to 
take away the poor woman's character on any 
account — leastways now she's been so kind to 
me about the cottage ; but I do know that she 
tooked in little ones to nurse, and they di^p- 
peared all of a hurry. They may have been 
sent back again to those who ought to have 
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taken care of them at first, I don't know, and 
'tis no matter of mine ; but when people do 
talk, they can get up a brave oration in a very 
quick stick, out of a pack of items." 

Alice Mowbray, though fragile in form and 
delicate in appearance, possessed, nevertheless, 
one of those indomitable wills which carry its 
possessors defiantly through the gravest emer- 
gencies of life, without betraying to the rude 
gaze of the world around them the depths of 
feeling of which they are conscious, or the 
mental torture they have to pass through. These 
revelations are suppressed and concealed, only 
to react upon the poor worn heart in secret, and 
exact vindictive punishment because it has been 
so brave — compound interest in fact from the 
anguish itself and its repression. 

It was a violent effort of will that now, 
mastering her emotion, induced Alice to renew 
the conversation. She did so, however, gallantly 
and determinately ; and her words bitter and 
caustic at first, imposed upon the woman by her 
side, and made her think the wan, pale lady, 
who was uttering them, had some spirit after all. 
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" Those are the hideous inventioDS of loose, 
unfounded gossip," she indignantly exclaimed ; 
" I never will believe Mrs. Cowling capable of 
such enormities." And she did not, but still 
the chance shot had pierced a very delicate and 
sensitive fibre in her nervous system, and the 
wound, like many wounds merely skin-deep and 
on the surface, however trivial at first, was just 
of that description that festers hereafter. '* You 
say, however,** she went on, or went back to the 
little thread of evidence which she was bent on 
following, " that you detected her in conversation 
with this stranger, and you think their interview 
led to her departure from this neighbourhood — 
what makes you think so ?" 

" I was not nigh enough to hear anything, 
but still not so far off but what I could see a 
good deal. First, there was lots of talk, and 
then Betsey seemed going off in a huff ! and, 
then, Mr. Gentleman puts his hand in his 
pocket and offers her something ; and, after a 
time, she takes it, and then they are quite com- 
fortable and sociable. An3 then he goes away, 
and down she goes upon her knees and prays, it 
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seems to me, like a good 'un. Well, I suppose, 
she was right enough there if she fancied it ; 
but I believe she was praying oflF her thanks for 
the handful of money she bad snug in the pocket 
of her old red cloak/* 

" Money ! Then you saw him give her money, 
did your 

" In course I did ! There's no mistake about 
, that." 

" You must have been very close to be so 
positive ?" 

" A litde undercliflF from where they were 
sitting, but still close enough to see the silvery 
bank-notes flashing in the sunshine. There's 
no mistaking of 'em ; for my eyes hain't so used 
to 'em as to pass 'em by without looking at 
their pretty faces when I gets the chance." 

"Then you are positive that you saw him 
give her money ?" 

"As sure as Fm sitting upon the bec-butt, 
and you upon the milking-stool we tise {fjt ttwi 
nannygoat." 

" Can you describe to me the gentWn^wi, mi4 
what he was like f 
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" For the matter of that, he was a good-look- 
ing man enough, tall and keenly, but he had so 
much hair about his face, that it looked like a 
dark door mat, and I could see very little except 
his eyes, and they were very black and fierce." 

" I thought so," Alice murmured ; " an exact 
description of Elton ! But," she added aloud, 
''what makes you think that this man's pre- 
sence here had anything to do with Mrs. Cow- 
Ung's sudden departure ?" 

" I don't say that that's a fact, sure enough. 
But I guess as much from what she let fall 
before she left — something about going to a 
country where there'd be no strangers dropping 
in to worrit her, and I do know that another was 
with her one night for the week, for my husband 
met him as he was coming home late from the 
fishing." 

Some more conversation ensued, of a desul- 
tory and somewhat irrelevant nature, from which 
Alice could glean nothing more satisfactory or 
definite than what she had already learned — 
that the Howlet had gone away for ever from 
her home, and that somehow Elton's visit to the 
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neighbourhood was presumed to be connected 
with her sudden resolve. 

With this, then, she was obliged to be con- 
tent, and having amply remunerated her in- 
formant, for the negative intelligence she had 
imparted, nothing remained for her but to re- 
trace her steps to the lodgings at Bannerley, and 
ponder on some means to elucidate the mystery 
— ^for to solve it she was more than ever deter- 
mined now. It was this determination that 
alone supported her in this trying ordeal; it 
gave her strength to think, and scheme, and 
act, and even more than that, not to succumb 
to the bitter disappointment she had already 
experienced, or the dismal presentiments it had 
begun to engender. She would see through all 
this doubt, penetrate its shadows, unravel all its 
complications, and the iron will propped up the 
feeble frame, and gave it energy to act, strength 
to endure. But for it, the crushed spirit would 
have sunk deeper and deeper, from the rapidly 
accumulating load of woe it was forced to 
sustain. 

To a certain extent, the information she had 
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gathered at the Howlet's Crag was substantially 
correct, though Elton directly had nothing what- 
ever to do with Mrs. Cowling's abrupt and 
unexpected withdrawal from the home she loved 
so well, and a neighbourhood where she had 
lived from childhood. No! another motive 
was at work, of which Alice was unconscious ! 
another hand moved the lever, of which Elton 
was equally unsuspicious ! After that protracted 
interview with George Curtis, wherein he was 
baffled and foiled at a moment when he imagined 
the realization of his scheme to be virtually 
conceded, the Howlet sat up long beside her 
emberless fire, and pondered intently and 
anxiously on the result. 

She had gone through a laborious conflict, to 
which she was resolved not to be subjected 
again. How to escape the importunities of 
her assailant she knew not, how to evade his 
reiterated attempts to worm himself into her 
confidence, she was unable to decide, unless it 
was by instantaneous flight to some far-oflf 
locality whither he would fail to trace her, 
hiding her identity somewhere in the busy world 
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the burning— but oh, the misery of feeling ! it 
ought to have come about years and years 
agone." 

" Probably your memories of days gone by 
are not very agreeable," he adroitly suggested. 

" For the matter of that, the only business I 
ever regret is the one which you and your 
master know a good deal about." 

" I rejoice to hear you regret it, for I do the 
same." 

"Doesn't your master pay you weD?" she 
inquired, fixing the concentrated stare of her 
large eyes full on his countenance, as if it were 
a mirror on which she could trace the truth 
therein conspicuously revealed. 

He bore it without flinching, and. answered 
with the admirable self-possession of a vague 
assertion — 

" As to a matter of pay, Mrs. Cowling, there 
are some people who are never grateful and 
satisfied, do what you will for them." 

" I see where the shoe pinches — you and 
your master ain't on very comfortable terms— ^ 
ain't it so ?" 

VOL. IL 14 
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" I cannot 1)ear the man," he answered with 
great candour. " My story's at your service, if 
you wish to know it, and the reasons for my 
dislike, you will admit, are sufficient, when I 
explain them. But that's neither here nor 
there. He scoffs and blasphemes so dreadfully 
at all who try to follow the dictates of pure 
religion, that I can not stand it any longer. 
When it comes to that, 'tis a question of souls, 
Mrs. Cowling, and worldly interests must not 
be put in comparison with that." 

He groaned loudly, and with a very nasal 
twang bespoke her sympathy ; and he gained 
it, for she groaned in concert, and copied the 
intonation with exact nicety in her reply. 

" Dear heart, dear heart ! To be so carnal 
and worldly -minded, when he ought to be think- 
ing of repentance, and making ready his poor 
soul for heaven." 

The Beagle had made a lucky cast, and was 
picking up the scent rather keenly, so he opened 
on it vigorously, and chimed in — 

*'Yes, no thought, no preparation, no self- 
control. Alas ! he has much to repent of; his 
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sins are a weighty load, and yet he does not 
know how galling they will be throughout 
eternity." 

'' Too true that is ! he is like a blind aian 
that cannot see the light when it is shining be- 
fore him : but his heart is hardened^ and nothing 
can break the crust." 

" Oh, if he would but listen to friendly ad- 
vice and pious remonstrances, he might yet be 
saved. But no, he never goes to church or 
chapel, and never hears the blessed sound of 
good news for sinners. He's in a bad way, 
Mrs. Cowling, and I can't help him out of it, 
for he swears at me if 1 speak about religion, 
and curses me for a d — d fool if I hint at 
his sins." 

" He has many to repent of, I reckon, if I 
may make so bold as to speak so plain and 
open of a poor frail brother." 

" A heavy reckoning, I fear ! There's that 
sweet lady, his wife — you remember her, Mrs. 
Cowling, I dare say ?" 

" To be sure I do ; what of her, dear angel 
that she was ?" 

14—2 
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"He treats her most frightfully! Twould 
make your heart ache to see how brutal and 
UDmanly his conduct is to that poor lady !" 

Go hark to the Beagle — hark, hark, hark ! 
He had hit off a line of scent now which each 
moment was becoming stronger and stronger. 
Visibly affected by this intelligence, the Howlet 
rose from her seat, and stretching out her thin, 
spare arm, shook her clenched fist slowly and 
deliberately in the face of her visitor. 

" If I thought that was the case," she hissed, 
" I'd give it to him and no mistake, if I had 
the chance." 

He took no notice of her visible excitement 
or of her vindictive threats, but continued as if 
speaking to himself — 

" And to hear her in her fits of melancholy, 
musing and praying that her dear nurse may 
yet appear to right her, that she may remember 
her promise, and not forsake her in her ex- 
tremity — oh, if ever a woman was powerful in 
prayer, that's the one." 

" How do you know that ?'* she inquired, a 
shade of suspicion crossing her mind, when she 
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reflected that prayer like this was an inner 
chamber experience, and not usually trumpeted 
forth for the criticism of menials, or for the rude 
inspection of the world at large. 

" I am in her confidence," he boldly asserted, 
" and speak from my own experience of what I 
have seen with my own eyes and heard with my 
own ears. Often and often has she sent for me, 
when smarting under the insults her husband 
has compelled her to endure, his coarse threaU 
and actual cruelty, and these were scenes which 
I never wish to see again. ' George/ she wcmld 
say to me, * you are my only friend left — thfptte 
I trusted have forsaken me / and then in ber 
agony of soul she would down opon her kne«i 
and wrestle long in prayer, pleading tfm liH 
those who had deserted her in her extrerriitjr/' 

'' Poor soul ! so young and iair f ^ ^jh^mUiM 
the Howlet ; *' but dearie me, what am I telling 
about? 'twas years ago that I f^w \\^^ mA 
maybe she is greatly changed %\wm i\\m,** 

" In appearance she is certainly nlU^nAf \mi 
not in heart. StiU the same truthful rniri/l^ ^m 
same trustful confidence^ the Mnoe iMm^m Uff 
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those who have been kind to her. Twas but a 
few days ago, in one of her bright moments, she 
was talking about you, Mrs. Cowling, and it 
would have done your heart good to hear her 
opinion of you, even though the Captain strives 
hard to make you appear as black as Satan in 
her eyes." 

" And how dare he say anything against me, 
I should be glad to know?" she flashed out 
with a degree of impetuosity which he had never 
witnessed from her before. " What can he 
have been saying to blacken my character, or to 
make her think evil of me ?" 

" Oh, he says it's all your fault ; your igno- 
rance and stupidity caused the death of his 
child; you're not fit to be trusted with a 
litter of pups, let alone the children of gentle- 
folks ; an artful, designing hussy — yes, those 
are the very words he used — knowing no more 
about the duties of a nurse, or the treatment of 
infants, than a cuckoo does." 

The scent was evidently breast high, and the 
Beagle was racing, " head up, and stern down," 
against the wind over a grass country ; for the 
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old woman was painfully agitated, so much so 
that, as he sat before her, he could detect the 
spasmodic heavings of the old-fashioned turn- 
over which was pinned neatly over her breast, 
and the nervous twitchings of the semi-cleoched 
hand on which her head was resting. Adroitly, 
and with a keen perception of character, he had 
touched on the three strings which, when he^ 
cupidity was dormant, alone thrilled through 
her breast. In turn and separately, just as they 
were wanted, religion, affection, and prejudice 
had been impressed into his service to call forth 
a corresponding echo and sympathetic action 
from his dupe. He had gained her ear by his 
cant, her sympathy by the rehearsal of Alice 
Mowbray's wrongs, her co-operation by fabri- 
cated quotations reflecting on her skill and im- 
pugning her professional character. 

" Did he say all that ?" she presently mut- 
tered ; but his quick glance detected the effort 
she made to appear calm and collected ; '^ had 
he the imperance to speak of me in that way, 
no better than a dog ?" 

'* As I have a soul to be saved," be asseve* 
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rated ; " I heard him myself. She was saying 
how she relied upon your word and trusted your 
experience^ and thought you so tender and 
caceful, and aU th^t sort of thing, when he 
turned upon her with a rough oath, and said all 
I have repeated, and a pretty lot more." 

" What, more than that pack of lies ?" 

" Yes, much more and much worse. But I 
win not pain you by mentioning one frightful 
accusation he brought against you." 

" You must, if you please ! I shall never 
rest in my bed or in my grave until I have 
heard it." 

" Then if you must know all, you must, I 
suppose. He said you were a murderous hag, 
and that he had evidence enough to bring you 
to the gallows. Further than that, he darkly 
hinted that you had first neglected, and then 
murdered his child." 

Hark forward ! The Beagle had run from 
scent to view, with every prospect of a kill at 
the finish ; for the old woman, terribly excited, 
drew up her taU, spare figure to its full height, 
and violently vociferated — 
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'^ The scamping scoundrel, to say such insults 
of me — but Vl\ be even with him ; Vl\ show 
him up and take the law of him, and teach him 
what it is to blacken my character, as I hope 
for mercy." 

But to take the law of her traducer, or to 
show him up in any way, was not included at 
present in George Curtis's programme. He was 
desirous for his own purposes, of getting him 
into his power^ of holding the springs of future 
action in his own hands, and manipulating them 
at his pleasure. Thus, if any legal proceedings 
transpired, they must be commenced at his sug- 
gestion, and on a far different -^ plea to that 
hypercritical one, as he thought it, which was 
merely identified with defamation of character, 
or a libel on an old woman too insignificant to 
be affected by it, or too poor to resent it. He 
had his plans well defined ; any premature inter- 
ference with them, any attempt to divert them^ 
into a channel alien to, tod divergent from, the 
precise selection which he himself had made, 
would be an infringement on his prerogative, 
which he could not brook and would not 
accept. 
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need of instruction. Come, now, can we not, 
before we quit this world, do some good in our 
generation ? Can we not, when we are removed 
to the New Jerusalem, leave behind us a testi- 
mony ? In a word — will you, with me, be the 
joint means of Captain Mowbray's conversion — 
of plucking that brand from the burning— and 
of rescuing that dear lady from torment ?" 

" What can I do in that way — a poor, old, 
simple woman ?" she replied with humility, 
which had this merit — it was not counterfeit. 
" I will do all I can for that blessed lady/' 

*' Of course you will. But you can do some- 
thing for him, also." 

"Can I? What is it r 

"You can forgive him the injury he has done 
you ; you can prove to him by your Christian 
spirit, that the worst murderers are those who 
stab another's reputation behind his back." 

She winced as his words recalled the old pro- 
vocation. Even religious fervour was not po- 
tent enough to gloss over the scar of that .old 
wound, or to assuage the tingling irritation that 
fretted it. 
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" No, no/' she cried ; " Til have nothing to 
do with him any more ; he may convert himself^ 
if be pleases. I shan't stir a peg to help on his 
marriage garments ! Murder, indeed — me with 
my character ! Negligence — with more than 
forty years' experience ! Ignorance, forsooth ! 
I like that. No, Master Curtis, he's far too 
bad for our lights ; we must leave the Ukes of 
him to the parsons, and gentry in black !" 

Whether the last expression was a mere sy- 
nonyme for the one which had immediately pre- 
ceded it, or whether it had a deeper and more 
mysterious significance in the Howlet's mind, 
Curtis did not pause to inquire. All he gleaned 
from her disclaimer was the fact that she would- 
not put out a finger to help Elton out of a diffi- 
culty in a spiritual sense. Could the same 
satisfactory assurance be predicated where tem- 
poral contingencies alone were involved ? This 
was the question he wished to decide; and 
being well read in human nature, he addressed 
himself to its solution with^a good deal of confi- 
, dence in the result. 

" Ah 1" he observed, sententiously ; " to a 
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" I both wffl, and can. I never have com- 
mitted murder, so help me God I" 

" Tbat to me is satisfactory, and would be so 
to her» for she trusts you, nurse, as she would 
her own soul. But the husband, with his dark 
threats of hanging you, and assertions of your 
guilt, ever by to warp her mind, what are we 
to say to him ?" 

" Say to him 1" she flashed out in a paroxysm 
of fiiry, which carried along with it all the bar- 
riers of restraint wiich for years — dreary years, 
had pent back in her soul her yet drearier 
secret; "say to him, if you please, that his 
child, for all I know, is still alive, and may turn 
up to punish him when least expected.*' He 
stared at her with* a look of admirably feigned 
incredulity, but said nothing. " You may be- 
lieve it or disbelieve it as you choose," she con- 
tinued, becoming more prolix in proportion as 
she saw his scepticism the more developed ; 
" but 'tis a fact. I told him I had thrown it 
into the sea, and so I did ; but 'twas the still- 
born child of a neighbour yonder. And then I 
got him a certificate of a poor little dear who 
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at that moment caused Alice to turn deadly pale, 
and then to clasp that cold, insensate stone in her 
embrace, and weep over it, as though it was 
itself an embodiment of her long-lost child? 
Was that the agony of mute despair, the aban- 
donment of hope ? or was it the origin of a new 
influence, the bright, bewildering excitement of 
a fresh-dawning experience ? Was it, in a word, 
bitter disappointment or gratitude that led to 
K this crisis, that wrought out this strange and 

eventful climax ? Let the legend itself explain 
the mystery, for there she read these words, 
which her industry and perseverance had rescued 
from oblivion : — 



e 
f 

nat' 



" Weep not, my parents dear, for little me, 
{^ Por^I a Son of Goj) now surely be." 



,rt#- 
bro^ 



Despite wind and spray, and earth and sting- 
nettles — despite, too, the handsome silk dress 
which she crushed in the process, Alice Mow- 
bray leant forward and kissed the silent witness 
that had testified so unmistakably in her favour. 
One burning kiss upon the word Son was im- 
printed, then a second, and yet again a third — 

VOL. II. 18 
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one for each letter it may have been — ^and then 
she knelt before that rude altar and prayed. 
There was a spot too sacred for the tread of the 
Jewish Lawgiver. There are some scenes on 
which it would be profanation to intrude. There 
are revelations from the inner life, sparks from 
thesoul, on which no alien eye may linger, 
where curiosity is stagnated and criticism power- 
less — and Alice Mowbray's prayer was one of 
these. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TRINODA MECES8ITAS. 

Of the trio who had independently of each 
other gone to Bannerley from Frickney, Elton 
probably was the least satisfied with his visit. 
All of them to a certain extent were disap- 
pointed, or at all events discontented mth the 
result, as an analysis of their feelings afterwards 
will show ; or perhaps the most correct way of 
putting it would be to say, that the satisfaction 
their respective visits produced was so mingled 
with the vague* sense of uncertainty to which 
they had given rise, as to be almost counteracted 
by it. Taken in their definite order of succes- 

18—2 
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sion, they illustrated progressive grades of con- 
tentment, neither of them very marked in them- 
selves or remote from each other. 

In the first place, Elton felt and knew he was 
at the mercy of a woman. With his peculiar 
estimate of the sex, it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that he did not like his position, or put 
much trust in the continuity of fair weather and 
plain sailing, which so far had attended his 
schemes. With him there was always an un- 
comfortable feeling of insecurity uppermost in 
his mind, bidding him look out for squalls, 
however cloudless the horizon, and anticipate 
breakers ahead, however calm the tide of events 
with which he was floating. Women, as a rule, 
he believed to be volatile and garrulous, capri- 
cious as the winds of heaven, and with as much 
stability about them as there is in a rainbow. 
Their faculties, like its tints, were bright enough 
as long as they lasted, and that was only when 
the glowing rays of prosperity or self-interest 
were full and fervent. This being the case, he 
could not dissociate from his mind the fact, that 
his holdfast upon the Howlet's secrecy was of a 
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very precarious nature. As long as he was clos^ 
at her side, and able to influence her actions, 
by a free use of the practical arguments he had 
already proved to be successful, he did not de- 
spair of keeping her quiet, but when away from 
her, he could neither answer for her discretion 
nor be sure she would not betray his secret to 
the first comer. Then, again, his suspicion that 
he had seen Curtis at Bannerley was not exactly 
reassuring. He knew him well, knew him to 
be a deep-dyed villain at heart, more than a 
match for the Howlet, if he thought he could 
get anything out of her ; and beyond ttiis, hQ 
was well aware that he would leave no stone 
unturned if thereby he could retaliate upon his 
master the grudge he had owed him for years. 
He had been the meags of laying Curtis under 
a heavy obligation, and he took good care to let 
him feel that he had done so, lording it ovef 
him in an imperious manner, and by a thousand 
petty innuendoes, giving him to understand that 
he had not forgotten, any more than he would 
suffer the factotum to forget, the mutual relation 
in which they stood to each other. So he deter- 
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mined on the course to adopt — to see Curtis 
immediately he returned, to charge him point 
blank with having been at Bannerley, and to 
extort from his confusion an assurance of the 
truth of the assertion, should a direct confession 
of the fact prove too great an effort for his 
duplicity. Sending for him the moment he was 
certified of his return, he gave him no time to 
get up an excuse or opportunity of fencing with 
his questions, but then and there made his accu- 
sation : — 

" You have been to Bannerley, Curtis, and I 
saw you there." 

" I have been to my sister's funeral, sir," the 
other responded; and then for the first time 
Elton remarked that he was clad in a full suit 
of black, very new and glossy. For a moment 
or two he was staggered and taken aback by 
this discovery. It was so unlikely Curtis should 
put on mourning unless he was obliged to do 
so, both on the grounds of economy and taste, 
that he almost began to fancy he had wronged 
him by the supposition. But no I he could not 
overcome the notion he had conceived on the 
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rocks at Bannerley, when the object of his 
scrutiny bolted incontinently amid their gloomy 
defiles^ that it must be Curtis who had surrep- 
titiously come there for purposes best known to 
himself, and not wishing to be detected, had 
taken that summary method of concealment, 
when discovery appeared to be imminent. His 
dress certainly bore out his assertion, and his 
looks were strictly in keeping — with a demure 
and chastened expression about them, as might 
be expected from a man who had experienced 
considerable agitation of mind at some melan- 
choly crisis. 

But Elton was too much of an hypocrite 
himself to be influenced in his judgment by 
appearances, however specious; so, after a 
moment's hesitation to digest the statement he 
had just heard, he proceeded :— 

" That may be ; though I don't believe it. 
Still, it is just possible you may have been at 
both places — Bannerley and the place where the 
funeral was held, wherever that was." 

"At Liverpool," Curtis answered, without 
betraying the slightest indication of surprise or 
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chagrin at his master's giving him the lie 
direct. '^It has been a painful scene, and 
I would gladly have exchanged it for Ban- 
nerley or anywhere else if I could have had the 
chance." 

"Then you mean distinctly to affirm that 
you've not been to Bannerley ?" 

'' Not since I went on my master's business, 
to find out if his child was still 'alive. You 
rennember giving me instructions to that effect 
years ago, do you not, sir ?" 

Elton winced ! Curtis had evidently turned 
his flank, and he knew it ; so nothing remained 
but to laugh off the movement he could not 
parry. 

" Ha, ha," he sneered, " I remember that 
occasion perfectly, and full well you acquitted 
yourself. I am also happy to inform you that 
L have since found that the intelligence you 
brought back was perfectly correct, so there the 
matter ends now and for ever." 

" I trust, sir, before it does end," Curtis 
answered with imperturbable assurance, "that 
you will give me credit for not having deceived 
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you in this business, about being at Bannerley. 
It is a source of very sincere regret that you 
should have doubted my word, or have imagined 
that I could have any business in that quarter, 
unconnected with your interests." 

"Well, you are a good fellow/ Curtis, and I 
spoke hastily ; but you mustn't mind it, as I've 
been bothered a good deal since I left home. 
'Twas strange, though, my fancying I saw you ! 
nay, more, before I heard your denial I would 
have taken my oath that I not only saw you, 
but that you bolted like a frightened hare to 
avoid meeting me." 

" Where did this occurrence take place ?" 
'' On the cliffs at Bannerley, as one follows 
the path towards the Howlet's Crag." 
" You have been there, then, sir ?" 
There was nothing apparently in this inquiry, 
nothing but what Elton had already plainly ad- 
mitted ; still, the tone of voice in which it was 
mooted, and the peculiar look which accom- 
panied its utterance, were gall and wormwood 
to him, and being a man of rather an irascible 
temperament, especially with his inferiors, he 
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flew at once into a violent passion, and blurted 
out a reply ejiLsdem generis : 

" What the devil odds is it to you where I 
have been or where I have not been ? I'll tell 
you what, Master Curtis, you're getting a d — d 
sight too familiar, and the deuce is in it if I 
stand it ! You may go, and thank your stars 
that I don't quicken your movements with the 
toe of my boot. Curse your impertinence !" 

Curtis did go, and never betrayed by the 

slightest sign or gesture that he had heard any 

other portion of the preceding harangue than 

that which expressed his dismissal ; but as he 

passed towards his own room, and was no 

longer subjected to the fierce scrutiny of eye 

and ear, which had kept him so much on his 

guard during the interview, a fierce smile of 

bitter hatred shot across his usually impassive 

features, and he hummed a snatch fi*om the 

popular melody, with more expression of feeling 

than of tune — for it was very minatory : — 

" There's a good time coming, boys — 
Wait a little longer." 

Nor was he exactly satisfied — though proba- 
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bly more so than his master — with the result 
of his mission to Bannerley. He had, indeed, 
become possessed of a secret which amply repaid 
him for all the risk and trouble of going there, 
but then he had signally failed in mastering 
those minutiae upon a knowledge of which the 
main value of the acquisition depended. He 
had had a golden opportunity, a splendid chance 
— one of those chances which occur but once 
in a man's lifetime, and he had failed to avail 
himself of it by his own blundering stupidity. 
Consequently his reflections upon himself were 
very much akin to those of some ardent fisher- 
man who, having hooked " the best fish of the 
season,'' loses it from a premature attempt to 
land it before it is killed. In both cases the 
comment, " what an ass I have made of my- 
self !" entirely does away with calculations anent 
the value of the desiderated object. Mortified 
vanity is an unpleasant accessory to an unpala- 
table fact, when a man is conscious that he has 
lost what he tried for, and has to thank himself 
for the result. 

And George Curtis was deeply chagrined — 
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not SO much that he had been foiled by the 
Howlet, as that his owa imprudence had prac- 
tically worsted him. In a fair stand-up fight 
of intellect, or cunning, he would not so much 
care about coming off the second best, provided 
his antagonist displayed superior powers or 
acuter faculties ; but here, where the victory was 
in his grasp, where all the conditions of success 
were on his side, where he had plodded on in a 
career of triumph, step by step winning fresh 
laurels, and gaining additional incentives to 
exertion, and then to be beaten, to lose by one 
false move all his advantages, to see them slip 
away from his grasp when his fingers were 
tightening round them, and, more than that, to 
have a constant reminder that his own indiscre- 
tion had induced the catastrophe — alasl these 
were bitter pills for George Curtis to take, and 
caused considerable nausea before he swallowed 
them. 

And to a certain extent he was an object of 
pity, if his antecedent history be taken into con- 
sideration, though it revealed its dark features 
of crime, for which there was no extenuation, no 
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excuse. George Curtis, though demure in 
aspect, and somewhat ungainly in appearance, 
from his head being so large and his body so 
spare and thin, had been a wild youth in his 
day. All his dissipation, however, had been 
developed " on the sly/' Before the world he 
put on the appearance of being studious and 
well-disciplined, ostentatiously affecting a reserve 
and simplicity of demeanom* which imposed 
upon the credulity of his associates. Had 
chance or good fortune made him an university 
man, he would have reversed the usual routine 
of the rowing undergraduate, who wishes to 
have his fling, and at the same time come out 
well in the schools, for he would have read hard 
by day, when the official eye is presumed to be 
keenest ; and at night, on the supposition that 
it was averted or closed, he would have indulged 
in the wildest orgies, or some well-digested 
schemes of licentiousness. He would have starved 
himself at the Buttery to obtain means for a 
more profuse expenditure in secret, on his 
pleasures or his passions. 

The consequence was^ that at an early date 
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he had run through the small patrimony he had 
inherited, and finding starvation staring him in 
the face, had tried one occupation and then 
another as a means of subsistence, invariably 
with the same result, expressed in the conclusive 
definition — total failure. Nothing then remained 
but that refuge for the destitute, whither the 
scapegoats of society, the ragbag and bobtail of 
misdirected energy, the wild oat sowers of pri- 
vate life, tind the broken-down hacks of public 
competition, invariably resort— the army. In a 
word, he enlisted, and his acceptance of the 
Queen's shilling did not prove a profitable in- 
vestment either for himself or his country. It 
was a false move, involving experiences ex- 
pressed characteristically by the homely adage — 
" out of the frying-pan into the fire." 

Considerably older than he looked, George 
Curtis soon became the butt of the regiment. 
It is no wonder, when under a boyish exterior 
he concealed a man's sensibilities, that his com- 
rades were actuated in their treatment of him 
not by a delicate appreciation of his internal or- 
ganization, but by a matter of fact estimate of 
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what they really saw. To them he was merely 
a great overgrown boy, a gawky booby, on 
whom his regimentals sat ludicrously — a whip- 
ping post they called him, with a head too large 
for his shako, and legs and arms too long and 
thin for the regulation broadcloth. He might 
have done well as an officer's servant, for he was 
handy, and possessed plenty of " gumption,*' 
and he tried the situation for some time with 
considerable success; but even here his evil 
genius found him out, and at length brought 
his misfortunes to a climax. 

Unhappily his master was not so scrupulous 
as he ought to have been, and unfortunately 
had a careless habit of leaving his check-book 
about his room. The temptation was too much 
for George Curtis 1 In a moment of high 
dudgeon at the annoyances he had been com- 
pelled to endure in the barracks, he conceived 
the idea of forging his master's signature for a 
considerable sum, mainly with the view of 
escaping -his present thraldom, and providing 
the wherewithal to fly to America. The deed 
was done — the cheque cashed, and the money 
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lost the same eveDing at a gambling table, 
whither he had repaired with the hope of doub- 
ling it. Detection followed almost immediately, 
and of course the culprit had nothing to expect 
but the punishment he so richly deserved. But 
no ! His master had a friend whom he con- 
sulted in the emergency, and that friend was 
Elton Mowbray. 

He probably had a keener insight into Cur- 
tis's character than others in the regiment. If 
here the old saying — " Birds of a feather flock 
together" did not exactly hold good with respect 
to its gregarious conclusion, still their instincts 
were identical, their migratory haunts the same; 
and Elton well knew that the laughing-stQck of 
the awkward squad was at heart a practised roue, 
a clever schemer, and an accompUshed villain. 
He wanted a man of that kind to abet him in 
his dark intrigues, and Curtis was exactly in a 
position where he could buy him. He knew 
hiring was of very little use for his purposes. 
True, he might get a man as capable as Curtis 
to do his dirty work ; but what he required, 
was^ not only a person on whom he could de- 
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pend, but one who would not, or could not, 
desert his present engagements at the blandish- 
ments of a higher bidder. Being flush of money 
at the time, he soon effected a satisfactory ar- 
rangement by paying his friend the sum total 
of the forged cheque, and by having Curtis's 
services transferred to his quarters. With him, 
too, he came to terms — terms which appeared 
generous, and a perfect god-send to the detected 
criminal, when the actual fear of imprisonment 
or transportation was before his eyes ; but which, 
after the lapse of long and dreary years of ser- 
vitude, carried bitter and galling reflections to- 
his really sensitive heart. But the bargain was 
ratified, and up to the present time its condi- 
tions had been faithfully and punctually executed. 
They were somewhat arbitrary, it is true, but 
Elton was in a position to say, " that, or no- 
thing;" and Curtis, on the presumption that 
his guilt would be hushed and glossed over, 
would have gladly accepted far more rigorous 
propositions, had they been advanced. They 
were, he knew, to a certain degree compulsory, 
so he never thought about rejecting them. They 
VOL. II. 19 
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were also sufficiently plausible, hence an addi- 
tional reason, when he gratefully closed with 
them, and never paused to examine their ten- 
dency or weigh the hardships which they in- 
volved, when the recollection of present diffi- 
culties had worn away, and the terrors of im- 
pending punishment had subsided. On the 
one side the stipulations were, that Elton should 
immediately re-imburse the sum of which his 
friend had been defrauded, and that the whole 
transaction should be consigned to oblivion. 
On the other, the contract vouched for the only 
indemnification possible under the circumstances, 
regarded in a business point of view — Curtis was 
to serve his new master until he had repaid the 
debt. Other, and secret conditions there were, 
undoubtedly, afterwards imposed and enforced, 
in a manner which proved to Curtis, when the 
day of reckoning came, that he had virtually 
sold the freehold of himself, with all the rights, 
titles, possessions and emoluments of the preca- 
rious heritage to Elton Mowbray ; for the latter 
insisted that his servant's wages were to be 
retained to pay the interest of the debt, whilst 
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the principal, he averred, with admirable can- 
dour, " might run on and be d — d, until Curtis 
found it perfectly convenient." When that 
precise period would be likely to transpire, re- 
quires no great effort of financial experience to 
determine. With a debt of three hundred pounds, 
assets nothing a-year, with the exception of 
occasional tips, prospects nil, and credit unli- 
mited in its depreciation, Elton could make a 
tolerably coirect guess at the extent in duration 
of George Curtis' s services. 

It was to free himself from this hateful bond- 
age that Curtis had gone to Bannerley. He 
knew well enough from the waifs and strays of 
intelligence he gleaned as a confidential servant, 
that Alice believed her child to be alive and that 
Elton combated the notion with the pertinacity 
of a man who saw ruin before him, if such 
were the case. Hence his resolution to find 
out the mystery. If Alice was right, here was 
a splendid opportunity of paying off old scores, 
of taking his turn at that retaliatory process 
which for years he had pondered on by day, and 
dreamed of by night, of putting on the screw 
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whereby he had been screwed himself, and of 
cancelling his debt, if not in a pecuniary sense, 
at all events in a vengeful one. Should she 
prove to be wrong, there could be no great harm 
done, the little exception would be easily de- 
fined by the expenses of his journey, and the 
cost of the suit of mourning which, more eflfec- 
tually to conceal his design and to give colour- 
ing to the alleged pretext for leave of absence, 
he had thought it necessary to procure. Very 
bitter then were his feelings, when on a second 
visit to the Howlet's Crag he, like Alice at a 
subsequent date, found the Howlet flown, and a 
rough fisherman smoking his pipe by the fire- 
side, who could only vouch the information that 
"the Old Dummon for ought he knGw had 
gone on a broomstick to visit the moon or some 
of them there parts.*' He had lost his chance 
of gaining the necessary intelligence which 
would release him for ever from Elton*s ques- 
tionable obligation, hence his disappointment, 
hence his regret, hence the torturing reflections 
in which he indulged, which were renewed with 
double force, when at his return Elton treated 
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him in the supercilious manner already described. 
Still he had his crumb of comfort, and very 
much on the principle that ^' half a loaf is better 
than no bread," he was fain to content himself 
with the unsatisfying morsel. At last he had 
the whiphand of his master, and there by hook 
or by crook he determined to keep. He had 
reason to believe that the child was yet alive, or 
at any rate he had conclusive arguments for 
proving that it was not dead in the way and at 
the time originally affirmed. This at all events 
was something to know, and he mentally re- 
solved that all the energies of his heart and 
mind should henceforth be devoted to the one 
sole task of repairing the mistake he had made 
at the Howlet's Crag, of following up the faint 
line of scent he had already hit off on that occa- 
sion, and of retaliating upon Elton by a master* 
move for all the indignities whidi daring bit 
long servitude he had experienced at bis baods^ 
his spirit crushed, his will coerced, to bear in 
silence what he could not re$ent^ 

On the other hand, Aliee Mowhf9f wm 
less dissatisfied than either msuAa w mM wkfi 
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the result of her investigations. Not to have 
seen the Howlet, and at the same time to believe 
that Elton himself had negotiated her disappear- 
ance, were indeed keen strokes of a regret which 
her subsequent discovery could not entirely 
remove. What she would have given for one 
short interview with her, notwithstanding the 
age and ugliness against which Elton had so 
pointedly inveighed! Judging from the light 
supplied by her after experience, then she felt 
certain she should have obtained a satisfactory 
solution of her inquiries. But she was happier 
now than she had been for years. The revela- 
tion from the slate slab in Bannerley Church- 
yard had given her renewed life and fresh 
energy. She knew the child alleged to be hers 
was not so, that the victim of scarlet fever, the 
occupant of a Bannerley tomb, and No. 384 of 
the Bannerley register was not her little daugh-^ 
ter, however much the age might tally and the 
date be presumptive evidence that it might be 
so. By going to Bannerley she had placed 
beyond a doubt the fact that the buried child 
was the son of a parent who was cognizant of 
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and regretted his loss, not the daughter of a 
father who cursed and bemoaned her existence. 
She had decided the point, that her child was 
not dead when and where and as it was affirmed 
to be, and with woman's love and a mother's 
instinct she clung to the] notion that, these con- 
ditions being nullified, the death itself was a 
very remote and improbable contingency. 

Firmly convinced as she now was of what 
before was rather the guesswork of hope than a' 
settled conviction she returned to Frickney in far 
better spirits than she had left it, though well 
aware that with her suspicious and self-in- 
terested husband she had no easy task before 
her, if she wished to mislead him as to her new 
experiences, and give him no clue to her recent 
discovery. Strict and perfect concealment she 
had determined on maintaining at all hazards : 
come what might she resolved that Elton should 
not have the slightest inkling or suspicion that 
her visit to Bannerley had been productive of 
any result, except a confirmation alike of her 
own fears and his wishes. Thus she hoped to 
lull his uneasiness, to make him think she was 
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resigned to inevitable eircamstances, that, satis- 
fied at last with complications she could not 
alter, she was prepared to forget the past now 
that she was fully certified with respect to 
its details. In this way she would have time to 
arrange her plans and make a strenuous effort to 
discover the Howlet. If she worked like a 
mole, secretly and unseen, she knew she had to 
deal with an unscrupulous nature in an emer- 
gency where more candid action would be 
absolute ruin to the fair hopes she had just 
conceived. 

So she went to him immediately on her return, 
when the fatigue of her journey would to an im- 
observant eye temper down the joy she really felt 
at heart, and, as she wished, her pale, wan, ap- 
pearance immediately imposed on him. He, 
too, fdt joy at his heart when he recognized it, 
so much so that he could afford to be generous, 
to condole with her in her suffering, and to make 
an attempt at evincing sympathy which he was 
far fix)m feeling. 

" No go, then, Alice ?'* he said, after kissing 
her with some show of affection. " I see by 
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your looks you have not been successfiil, and that 
the old story is the true one after all." 

" Too true, too true," she murmured ; " my 
doubts are at length resolved, and my only 
satisfaction is that they are so." 

" Then you have seen Mrs. Cowling, and she 
bears out her original statement, and proves me 
not to be the miscreant you thought me, after 
aU?" 

** No, Elton, I have not seen Mrs. Cowling," 
she gently replied. " She has left Bannerley, 
and therefore I have " 

" Not seen her ?" he interrupted, and a flash 
of triumph shot across his countenance, as he 
spoke, conveying to her the assurance that, if 
he had not connived at the Howlet's disap- 
pearance, he was excessively delighted that she 
had made herself scarce at this particular 
moment. "Well, you have been on a fool's 
errand, and no mistake." 

" No, Elton, I have not," she persisted ; " for 
I have gained intelligence from another quarter 
which fully corroborates her assertion, and proves 
that you were in the right." 
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" That's satisfactory at any rate ! But wbere's 
the quarter that has done me, what, after all 
said and done, is a mere act of justice, and 
what are the details of your news ?'' 

" I have seen the register with my own eyes, 
and find that the certificate is substantially 
correct in every point, Elton." And the con- 
fession was made with downcast look, and with 
an inimitable affectation of the semi-ashamed 
regret she wished him to believe in. ''I did 
fancy that either you or the nurse may — might 
— either by mistake, or — or wishing to satisfy 
me — have sent a wrong certificate. Will you 
forgive me for having wronged you so ?" 

"Well, we're not exactly forgers yet, either 
of us, I trust. Now, youVe had your fling, 
Alice; you have gained something by your 
trouble, if you only have a better opinion of 
your husband for the future. Do that, and I 
have nothing to forgive." 

" ril think of him as I know him, and not 
be influenced by mere suspicion," she frankly 
answered. 

** That's all right, then," he replied ; and then 
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he hummed the air, " * We may be happy yet.' 
Is it not so, old girl ?" 

" I will try to be, Elton," she meekly ob- 
served ; ** heretofore I must confess I have not 
been very happy. Now, however, with my 
thoughts turned in a new direction, I trust I 
may be ; at all events, I will do my part to 
make amends for the past.'' 

She said this with such a winning smile that 
£lton began to think it would be rather a nice 
thing if she did so, for caressing her fondly, he 
condescended to think about her good looks 
once more, and urged her to retire for the need- 
ful rest he saw she required. Could he have 
seen her half an hour afterwards, when in the 
solitude of her own chamber the terrible reaction 
set in, and the overburdened heart found relief 
in a wild paroxysm of tears, he probably would 
have come to the conclusion that his hopes of 
ever regaining the position in her affection he 
once had held were rather premature. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SYMPATHY AT LAST. 

It was not until the expiration of some months 
that Sir Arthur and Lady Percival were enabled 
to pay their promised visit to Frickney. At 
first business detained him, and then household 
arrangements detained her, and afterwards the 
children's holidays were an imperative reason 
why they both could not leave home " on any 
account;" and, what with one thing and another, 
it was rather late in the year before they re- 
deemed their promise and came to spend a fort- 
night with Alice. For Alice, in reality, they 
came to see^ and she^ as luck would have it, 
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was entirely alone, the only period they could 
fix on for their visit, without an indefinite post- 
ponement of it altogether, being at that precise 
time when Elton made his amnual expedition to 
Melton, However, this arrangement suited all 
parties admirably, for Elton did not care about 
meeting the Percivals, and they were equally in- 
difiierent about seeing him ; and as to Alice, 
why she wished to have her sister to herself, 
and was delighted at feeling that Elton's absence 
removed the only barrier to then* unrestricted 
communication. She had resolved on un^ 
burdening her mind to Sage on the first oppor- 
tunity, and here was a golden one, when she 
could carry out her intention without being sub- 
jected to the suspicions or the scrutiny al her 
husbdnd. 

Since her return from Bannerley, they had 
lived together on terms perfectly amicable, but 
that is the utmost that can be said of the re- 
lation between them. They met at breakfast, 
and at other meals, if it suited his convenience 
to come home at the recognized hours : if not, 
she did not wait for him> and a true appreciation 
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of her real feeliDgs must admit the unquestion- 
able fact that she was always happier and more 
at her ease when this was the case. Occasionally 
they strolled together through the grounds, 
ostensibly for the purpose of inspecting the 
numerous improvements which were then in 
progress about the estate, but really that the 
outer world might see them together, and have 
a conclusive answer to the whispered insinuations 
everywhere rife that there had been a violent 
and final rupture between them. Gossips will 
talk ; give them an inch and they appropriate 
an ell ; for no sooner had Alice set off on her 
expedition to Bannerley, then reports were busily 
circulated that she found it impossible to live 
with Captain Mowbray, and in consequence of 
his brutal treatment had been obliged to leave 
him. These conventional rambles were to Alice 
fi-aught with great pain : she had to keep up an 
appearance of gaiety when her heart was sick, 
to express a definite interest on this embel- 
lishment completed, or that projected, when she 
could not enter into the subject beyond according 
it a coDstrs^ined and formal glance, and to appear 
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to Elton by her conversation and demeanour to 
have accepted a certain combination of circum- 
stances, when she was secretly planning night 
and day how she could most effectually upset 
them. Thus matters stood with the " Squire of 
Frickney" and his wife, when he and his 
hunters went off to Melton, * and by a happy 
coincidence, the Percivals found it at last con- 
venient to come to Frickney. 

Was it from that curious freak of fancy, so na- 
tural and yet in its general aspect so unintelligible, 
which is called by some people cautious forbear- 
ance, by others a putting off the evil moment * 
through sheer indisposition to meet it manfully, 
that Alice deferred her communications to her 
sister until the day before her departure ? To her, 
certainly, this latter interpretation cannot be 
assigned as a reason for the delay ; she really 
did not wish to saddeh Sage's visit by a rehearsal 
of her own dark troubles, or to change what was 
intended to be a pleasurable meeting into a 
business appointment of a very harftssing de- 
scription. Thus it was really more out of 
deference to her sister's feelings than to her 
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own wishes that she restrained her impatience 
and forbore to speak, until forbearance was no 
longer practicable. So on that last evening, 
when the ladies had left Su: Arthur to his port 
after dinner, and he had taken up the " Times " 
to make amends for their early desertion of 
himself and the dessert, Alice invited Sage to 
her room, and having seated her on the sofa, 
and herself on a low ottoman by her side, at 
length found the opportunity for which she had 
so long and ardently yearned. 

"Sage," she said, taking her sister's hand in her 
own, and bespeaking her sympathy by its gentle 
pressure ; '^ I am so glad that Elton is away, 
and that I have you hero all to myself. There 
is something I wish — oh, so much! — to tell 
you ; and now, thank God, I have the chance 1 
It is a terrible tale of crime and suffering — you 
will hear me patiently, and without anger, will 
you not?" 

" To be sure I will, my darling," Sage an- 
swered feelingly, for she had a vague idea that 
Alice's revelations had something to do with 
her matrimonial experiences, perchance a dreary 
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catalogue of Elton's acts of negligence. " Not 
only will I hear all you have to say/ but I will 
promise beforehand my warmest sympathy, and 
my truest condolence." 

" And your advice and counsel, too, Sage ?" 

" Yes, my darling, my advice and counsel 
both, if they are required. But you look very 
pale and ill ; is anything the matter, Alice ? 
tell me that first of all." 

" It is nothing, only here," she replied, laying 
her hand impressively on her heart. " There I 
feel a great shoot of pain invariably when I think 
about my sorrow and my sin, and one or other 
of these is seldom absent from my thoughts." 

" Don't speak so, my darling — that you really 
have sorrow, great and poignant, to endure, I 
well know ; but that you are conscious of any 
sin which can cause such bitter regret — that I 
never will, and never can believe." 

" Alas ! you will retract those words before 
you leave this room ; and when you hear all and 
see everything, you will curse me for the degra- 
dation I have brought upon myself, and every 
member of our family." 

VOL. II. 20 
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*^ No, Alice, darling, I shall not go to that 
extreme, depend upon it, whatever has happened. 
I shafl only .'' 

** Only what ? forsake me for ever, as I, too, 
have forsaken !" 

"No, Alice! only love you as I have ever 
done, even when you made that first false step, 
which has entailed so much misery, to you at all 
events." 

"It was a false step indeed, and one that 
I have bitterly regretted and truly repented ever 
since. From it I date all my sorrows, and all 
my sin. I see you shake your head, Sage, as 
if you disbelieved me ; but it is a sin for all that. 
Now just you put yourself in my position, and 
tell me if you should not think you had sinned 
had you tiled to defraud your sister out of her 
due?" 

" Of course I should ; but that's not a very 
likely thing to happen to either one of us. I 
know I can answer for one, and I think you can 
do so for the other, Alice." 

" I can," she answered impetuously ; " I can 
answer for myself, but not in the way that you 
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think or believe. I can answer that I have 
done all that lies in my power to cheat you, to 
deceive you, and to mock you ^." 

'^I do not in the least understand," Lady 
Percival interrupted, " your allusions, my dearest 
Alice. If you have any secret sorrow you wish 
to disclose, here I am ready and anxious to hear 
it ; and not only so, but to aid you in bearing 
it ; but don't run on in this wild manner, falsely 
accusing yourself of some imaginary sins which 
you never could conceive, much less commit." 

'* You speak of me as you once knew me, not 
as I am now. I know you never would believe 
me guilty of what I have done, unless you heard 
it from myself." ^ 

'' Tell me what it is, and then I shall be able 
to judge." 

'' I wilL You remember Aunt Nesbit's will, 
do you not ?" 

" Most unquestionably 1 I ought to re« 
member it to the exact extent that you do, for 
we were equally benefited by it/^ 

"You forget the restriction tbatwa« appli^ 
cable to me alone V* 

W—2 
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" Well, I believe there was some foolish pro- 
viso about your having a family, but I have 
never troubled my head about the matter, nor 
given it a second thought." 

Alice turned toward her sister a look of un- 
utterable anguish, and then with averted eyes, 
and head bowed down with shame and sorrow, 
she moaned out the confession : — 

" Sage, it is true nevertheless, for I am a 
mother." 

Lady Percival was perfectly incredulous at 
this announcement. She did not imagine that 
her sister had then and there uttered a deliberate 
falsehood, but she did believe that she was not 
responsible for what she had said — that under 
the pressure of her calamities — grievous, no 
doubt, in reality, and doubly so from having 
been so long brooded over in silence, without 
sympathy, and without that oneness of heart 
between her husband and herself which alleviates 
the burden, if it does not remove it altogether 
— her enfeebled mind had become warped, tem- 
porarily perhaps, but certainly losing its even 
balance, and adjusting itself not to the true 
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realities of life, but to some dismal phantasies 
of its own creation. So she drew her to her 
heart, and fondled and caressed her, whilst she 
whispered — 

" We'll forget all about that, dear Alice ! you 
know what's past is past, and cannot be recalled ; 
and so the wisest plan will be to think no more* 
about it." 

"Sage, Sage," she uttered vehemently, for 
she saw at a glance the direction of her sister's 
thoughts ; " you mistake me entirely, if you 
imagine I am beside myself, or out of my mind. 
'Tis nothing of the sort! I know what I 
am saying, I know the responsibility I incur, 
I know the blighting influence such a Con- 
fession entails upon my happiness, my hus- 
band's prospects, and your love. But yet I have 
nerved my heart to tell you all, and again I 
repeat the tale of anguish ; and heart-broken 
though I am, and desolate, I do thank God that 
I yet have strength . to do so. Sage, I am a 
mother, and a childless mother by my own 
sin." 

She spoke so solemnly, and with such evi-* 
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dent distress, that Sage at length knew that she 
was not listening to the wild and incoherent 
rhapsody of a clouded intellect, but to the reve- 
lations of a truthful heart, wrenched and torn 
asunder by the violence of conflicting emotions, 
without a doubt, but perfectly cognizant of the 
jamount and tendency of the accusations it alleged 
against itself. Still she was well aware that, 
however great the effort, nothing but a thorough 
disclosure of the whole distressing tale would 
relieve the pent-up agony which poor Alice was 
evidently enduring ; so she suppressed her own 
excited feelings, her bewildered astonishment, 
her deep grief, and calmly urged : — 

''If sin you have committed, my darling 
Alice, there is One to whom you can repair for 
forgiveness ; but if you are a mother, no one 
will more sincerely congratulate you on your 
happiness, or condole with you in your grief, 
whichever way it may prove, than I shall. But 
you have not yet told nae of your secret — for 
secret it has been, and a well kept one, too, up 
to the present time. When and where did it 
happen? why did you conceal it, especially from 
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me? Is. your child alive or dead? All these 
are questions which I am anxious to have an- 
swered, and than we can take our measures 
accordingly.'* 

" I will tell you all— everything, Sage — with* 
out reserve or concealment. It is now nearly 
seventeen years ago that I first commenced this 
career of duplicity and suffering. Then my 
little one was born, and then it was taken fropi 
me, and I have never seen it since !'* 

" But why so, Alice ? Why for so many 
years have you subjected yourself to such a 
trial ? Why, in the first instance, were you 
induced to entertain the notion of such an ordeal 
as to be separated fi-om your infant, for no 
earthly good that I can see ?" 

" Elton wished it, and I loved him then better 
than my own happiness, more faithfully than 
my own soul." . 

" Elton Mowbray is your husband, Alice, but 
no husband, under any pretext whatever, is 
justified in exacting from his wife such rigorous 
tokens of her affection. Why he should have 
pres umed to do so is more than I can imagine 
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and more, I fancy, than he can explain, unless 
by referring to his inordinate vanity a foolish 
dislike to be thought a family man." 

" You have forgotten the will, Sage — how 
Aunt Nesbit said I should lose all my fortune, 
if I had a family." 

A new light instantaneously dawned on Lady 
Percival's mind, when she heard this explana- 
tion, and it was with a genuine feeling of disgust 
at Elton's cupidity that she replied ; — 

" And was it out of paltry consideration for 
mere gain that he dared to subject you, my 
darling, to this prolonged suspense ? I have no 
patience with such selfishness, such horrible 
avarice, and I wonder you did not rebel 
against it." 

'' I did so when it was too late. But I must 
not throw all the blame upon him. Sage ; for 
though he proposed it, I gave in to it. No ! 
let me bear my own burden, let me be liable for 
my own sin. When Elton advanced the scheme 
I did not combat it as I ought to have done. 
Alas ! I weakly yielded ; to please him, and to 
retain his love, and repair his fortune, I con- 
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sented to the separation, and by doing so I 
have forfeited my own happiness and self- 
esteem, besides wronging you and your hus- 
band, and defrauding you out of what is legally 
yours/' 

" That is a very minor consideration, Alice, 
to me, whatever it may be to you. If you 
think that either Arthur or myself would ever 
consent to be enri6hed by yoiu* deprivation, you 
very much mistake us both, and wrong us far 
more than you have done by enjoying a property 
which, as far as we are concerned, we had always 
determined should be yours, whatever family 
you possessed. No ! thank God, we have 
enough for ourselves without seeking to avail 
ourselves of the absurd restrictions of a splenetic 
old woman, who, however much she has bene- 
fited me, shall not do so to my sister's dis- 
advantage." 

" You were always good and kind, Sage — far 
more than I have deserved. But I do not believe 
at that time I was exactly a free agent, for then 
I loved Elton so blindly, that there was nothing I 
would not have gone through for him. Besides, 
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he was reaDy in diflSculties, and concealment 
seemed the only method of escape from them." 

** I will give him credit for thmking so him- 
self, and I have no doubt he likewise persuaded 
you that such was really the case. But he had 
no right under any provocation whatever, or in 
any — even the most desperate circumstances — 
to scoff at the dearest ties of human affection 
in that way, to trample on the warmest sympa- 
thies human nature feels^ to forget that he was 
a husband and a father, and to pander to his 
unexampled selfishness by wringing anguish 
fi-om yoiu* too confiding heart. Besides, such 
an early banishment from home influences and 
a mother's care, must have had a very indifferent 
effect upon your child's character. But you 
have not told me about it yet — where it is, and 
under whose care ; whether it is a son or a 
daughter — in fact, nothing whatever, except its 
birth." 

" It is a little girl, Sage ; and, as I said before, 
it was taken away from me soon after it was 
born, and I have never seen it since." 

" But where is she now, for you must know 
that?" 
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" Elton asserts she is dead, that she died of 
scarlet fever years ago, when about eighteen 
months old, whilst I — I — well, you shall know 
all in time — I have good hopes that she is still 
alive, though I know not where, and cannot 
trace her." 

She spoke with such evident anguish that it 
was impossible to resist the impression, that if 
her error had been great, her sufferings had 
been more than commensurate, and as Lady 
Percival bent over the slight, fragile form of her 
agonized sister, she wondered how one so deli- 
cate in appearance, and, as she knew, with nerves 
and sensibilities so finely strung, had had strength 
to combat the remorseless tyranny of which she 
had been the victim. At first, from ignorance 
of its details, she had failed to realize her true 
position. But now she saw it all. The specious 
temptation, the bitter parting, were not more 
marked than were the years of subsequent misery 
and gloomy doubt, of uncertainty and misgivings 
on one side, and plausible attempts to explain 
them away, as self-interest and cupidity might 
dictate, on the other. At one glance she took 
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it all in — seventeen years of woe, of seething 
anguish pent back upon the heart, with a long 
array of trenchant remorse and bitter reflection, 
with an accumulating train of frantic experiences, 
presentiments and fears, without sympathy and 
without love — this the terrible ordeal that Lady 
Percival at length recognized as her sister's lot 
to endure. 

" My poor, poor Alice," she gently whispered, 
as rising from the sofa she quietly seated hersdf 
on the floor by Alice's side, and throwing her 
arm round her waist, pressed her to her heart 
with great affection — "you have indeed gone 
* through a great deal ! But it is over now, 
darling, for let Elton say and do what he pleases, 
I shall perform my duty, and I will never rest 
satisfied until I see yoii contented, and your child 
restored and reinstated in her proper position. 
I declare I can scarcely trust myself to think of 
this atrocious villainy. But come what may, 
you have me for a firm ally, and you know as 
a little girl you always could depend upon 
Sage." 

She bad inadvertently touched on a train of 
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thought which carried Alice back to the joyous 
days of childhood, and for a moment the retro- 
spect was bright and bewildering from its vivid 
tints, to an eye so long accustomed to the murky 
gloom of a black background, uniform and un- 
relieved, for she nestled closer to her sister, and 
murmured : — 

"And I will depend upon you again, as I did 
when I looked to you alone to supply th^ daisies 
for my daisy chains, in those bright and happy 
days that are past. But I will tell you all, and 
explain as well as I can my position, and then 
you will be a better judge what to advise, and 
how to act." 

" Do so, my darling ! What I understand is 
this : Elton says your little one is dead, whereas 
you have reasons to believe it is still alive. I 
can quite enter into each of these conflicting 
statements, inasmuch as you both lean towards 
that precise view of the case which suits you. 
Both speak as you wish, and assign as a fact 
what you hope, and not what you know, to be 
the case." 

" Yes, I dare say it is so ; but I am sure I 
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have voy good grounds for hope, as yoa will 
say when you hear them." 

She then proceeded to relate aD that had 
transpired from the birth of her child at the 
Hermitage to the present time with singular 
lucidity, keeping back no statement which would 
throw light upon the mystery, and not mixing 
up with the narrative the dreary rehearsal of 
her own vain regrets and mental conflicts. It 
was a simple story admirably told, taking in the 
whole of Elton's conduct, his visit to Bannerley, 
the disappearance of the nurse, and all the evi- 
dence which she herself had collected on the 
spot. 

Sage heard it all with deep interest, and then 
said: 

"The departure of the nurse immediately 
after Elton's visit, and his interview with her, 
wherein he appears to have bribed her heavily, 
do appear to me most suspicious circumstances, 
to say nothing of his trying to pa]m off upon 
you a spurious certificate — spurious I mean in 
its connection with your daughter. But tell 
me, Alice, do you believe from what you saw of 
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the nurse, Mrs. Cowling, that she was unkindly 
disposed towards you ?" 

" On the contrary, I know she was not ! She 
and I were great friends-^a queer old woman 
certainly she was, but with a most feeling heart ; 
and I know she truly felt for me in my affliction, 
and promised me faithfully to take care of my 
little one." 

" Well I cannot make it out. I reserve to 
myself the right of talking the matter over 
with Arthur, and then I hope we shall be able 
to arrange some definite course. Thank God 
you have told me, for, successful or unsuccessful 
as I may be in my attempts to restore your 
child, I can promise you the truest sympathy 
in all your hopes and fears, and that is some- 
thing, is it not, Alice ?" 

"It is what I have not known for years. 
Oh, Sage, I am so much happier, now I have 
told you all, and now I find you do not cast me 
oflf from your love, and thoroughly detest me !" 

Sage turned on her a beaming look of true 
aflFection, and replied : — 

" You will find that to be always the case in 
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the perplexities of life. Two backs are broader 
than one, and can better bear a heavy burden ; 
two hearts which beat in unison are more capa- 
ble of bearing the evils which they communicate 
the one to the other, than the proud, inde- 
pendent spuit which defiantly stands aloof from 
sympathy, and broods in secret over its own 
desolation/' 

She might have gone further — she might 

have said that isolation invariably reacts upon 

the poor tortured heart that morbidly courts it 

— that impetuous torrents cannot be dammed 

back with impunity, without at once bursting 

through all intervening barriers, or eventually 

undermining them. 

The result of Sage's consultation with Sir 
Arthur Percival was not immediately productive 
cff much good, beyond enlisting his warmest 
symP»^*^'^s> and his heartiest promise of co- 
operation in any way that his services might be 
j-e^qtaired. He knew Elton well, perhaps better 
iotiai^^i^^'y and by reputation than he did by 
aofc«^ experience of his character, and he ad- 
^it;t^d that great caution and considerable per- 
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severance would be requisite to circumvent hina. 
Hence he counselled the utmost prudence: — 
Alice must still appear to be satisfied with the 
intelligence she had gained at Bannerley ; she 
must virtually drop the subject altogether, be 
resigned and cheerful in her husband's presence, 
however great the effort, and thus blind him to 
the renewed investigations which Sir Arthur 
promised should be carried on under his per- 
sonal superintendence. Time, be was well aware, 
would be required to trace the Howlet, and per- 
haps her final discovery would be better insured 
by delay, for she would be more likely to neglect 
the precautions necessary for her concealment, 
after a brief intl^rva] of successful seclusion had 
made her indifferent to their practice, or induced 
the belief that they were no longer imperative. 

One other matter, on which he was very 
decided, found in Sage an advocate equally 
strenuous. Alice must no longer be left alone. 
Her morbid mind, they feared, would give way 
at last under the fearful strain to which it was 
even yet liable, should she be constrained to 
gloat in solitude over her dark misfortunes for 
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any protracted period of suspense. Some one 
she must have with her, they insisted — not of 
necessity as a confidant of her sorrows ; that, 
they thought, had better be avoided ; but some 
one to direct her thoughts into another channel, 
removed from the old worn groove in which 
they usually ran — some one to dissipate the 
shadows which solitude and silence were thick- 
ening round her — some one to soothe and cheer, 
if the communication of happiness should prove 
an impossible undertaking. 

So before their departure, Sage mooted the 
subject to Alice : — 

"Arthur and I," she said, "Jiave decided 
that you must not stay here moving by yourself, 
Alice. It is bad for you, both in mind and 
body, and with my consent it shall not be con- 
tinued." 

" What can I do. Sage ?'' she expostulated ; 
" I know no one I should like to have with me, 
and I am sure it would be a hard task for a 
stranger to put up with my whims, and be 
happy here." 

" You must look at the matter in a business 
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point of view/* Sage replied ; " that is the only 
sensible light in which to regard it. You want 
a companion, not too old or serious, for that 
would be no use at all, but a lively, good- tern- 
pered young person, who could read and work 
with you — one, in fact, with whom you could 
i iterchange ideas, who would amuse you, or at all 
events sit with you, if she did nothing else, and 
not allow that overwhelming sense of desolation 
in which you have so long indulged to obtain 
entire and undisputed mastery over your 
thoughts." 

" It would be very nice and very refreshing," 
poor Alice sighed ; " but I fear a person such 
as you describe would find it so dull and stupid 
here that she would not stay with me beyond 
the few short weeks necessary for her to find 
out how much she dislikes it/' 

" That is all nonsense ! There are many, 
very many, young ladies who would jump at 
such an opportunity, and think themselves very 
fortunate in being selected as your companion." 

'' Well, how am I to find them out, shut up 
as I am here, seeing nobody from week's end 
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to week's end, and having no opportunities of 
making inquiries ?" 

" True, you are shut up, and perhaps unable 
and indisposed to make all proper investigations, 
but surely you can advertize and arrange some 
central place to meet the applicants." 

"Yes, I can do that. When would you 
advise me to do so ?" 

" At once, or at least as soon as you have 
consulted Elton on the subject, for that you 
must do, I suppose/' 

" Oh, there is no fear of his making any 
difficulty, or raising any objection. To do him 
justice, he but recently suggested the very same 
idea, and was urgent that I should adopt it, but 
I — I thought 1 would rather not, that's all." 

" You thought probably that he would place 
some creature of his own about you, to act as a 
spy upon your actions, and retail your conversa- 
tion with comments, if not additions of her own." 

" Oh no ! he was very kind about it indeed, 
and offered to leave the whole affair in my 
hands — that I might ipak^ what selection I 
chose, and any arrangements I thought proper." 
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" Very considerate of him indeed, and about 
the only sensible action he has been guilty of 
for a long time, I fear, in his dealings with you, 
Alice, dear ! Why did you not accept his pro- 
position then and there, and tell him you thought 
it was the best thing that could happen to you ?" 

'^ Because then. Sage, I did not look upon it 
in that light. I only thought it would be an 
unnecessary and uncomfortable intrusion, where 
other eyes would witness my unbappiness and 
Elton's negligence, until you showed me the real 
advantages I might reap from it." 

" I understand your scruples, my darling, and 
will admit that, influenced by them, you were 
perfectly right in acting as you did, but now you 
see the advantages more than compensate you 
for the inconvenience of having some one with 
you, you will give in to Arthur's earnest request 
and mine, and lose no time in taking the neces- 
sary steps to engage a suitable companion — ^you 
will, will you not ?" 

Alice kissed her in reply, and with that seal 
the bargain was ratified. Soon afker. Sir Arthur 
and Lady Percival returned home, pained indeed 
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